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What Makes Manuscript 
Worth Publishing? 


The New York Times says of one book: ‘‘It is not a good book and certainly not a well 
written one.’ Why is that book selling? Saturday Review writes: ‘It is an eloquent testi- 
mony on the character of the present literary season that the books currently widely read 
and discussed have not attained these distinctions for their qualities as literature.’ Why 
are such books on the best seller lists? 


What makes a book worth publishing? Nearly every manuscript has some good qualities. 
The trick is to know if it’s good enough to publish—and to know how to make it good 
enough. This requires unusual talents. It requires a rich academic background to ac- 
curately evaluate every type of manuscript—whether psychological novel, lyric poems, 
religious polemic or a study of nuclear fission. It requires the training and deep under- 
standing of a skilled writer. It requires an intimate familiarity with the literary market. 


Every one of our editors has been hand-picked for these essential requirements. They 
read your manuscript, discuss it and prepare a full, frank opinion, a copy of which is sub- 
mitted to you. If their report is favorable, we send you a contract for prompt publication. 


We will be glad to read YOUR MANUSCRIPT and send you our opinion within a week. 
No obligation. 
SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


It pays off in ROYALTIES 


Our constructive editing results in better, 


Other Pageant Press advantages: 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING . . . We guaran- more saleable books. Here are examples of 
tee national advertising for every book. royalties received by some of our authors: 

$9,200 to John Lavin . . . $1,750 to Mar- 
LOWER SUBSIDIES. . . Our subsidies average garet Lynch Capone . . . $2,600 to Sidney 
about 30% lower than firms which do not offer Silodor . . . $856 to Lans Leneve. . . 
advertising, reviews or publicity. $2,500 to Bob McKnight . . . $6,350 to Jay 

Little . . . $3,600 to Dr. Rolf Alexander .. . 
HIGHER ROYALTIES . . . Over 300% higher $2,500 to Jack Piner . . . $3,800 to Jankus 
than royalty publishers. Also, you get 90% of all and Malloy. 


Subsidiary Rights. 
75 FREE COPIES... for your personal use. New-$1600 CONTEST 


LONGER SALES LIFE... Your book is kept FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1957 
alive for years! We do not reserve the right to WRITE FOR FREE RULES. 
suspend a book at will! 


FREE BIG BOOK tully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
Dow ts ge a formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
YOUR BOOK ' Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish . . . 
oY ; how to type manuscript . . . how to proofread . . . how to pro- 
| Pubtshed tect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1001 other 


suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely FREE. 
Write Today for your copy. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


101 Fifth Avenue, Dept. AJ2, New York 3, N. Y. 
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New Writer Makes 
$250 MacFadden Sale 


Just sold my first confession story for 
$250—and what a thrill! As a recent 
Palmer graduate, | can look back now and 
see the importance of your lessons on 
premise and motivation. Your course cer- 
tainly tied in o— to help make my story 
salable.” Frances E. Lang, Bellwood, Ill. 


Let’s Find Out 
If You Can Make 
Real Money Writing 


The fact that you are reading “Author & Journalist,” 
indicates that you have ambition to succeed—to develop 
your ability to write for the really big money. Lots of 
other people have succeeded . . . and we are proud of 
the fact that over the last 40 years we have trained so 
many of them. 

So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 

Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning 
to write for big money is even harder. But if you have 
the latent ability, and if you are prepared to give the 
Palmer course everything you've got, then we may be 
able to accomplish worthwhile results working together. 

Learn from Professional Writers 

Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will 
find out if you can make it! If you can’t it will show 
up quickly and we'll tell you and cancel your enroll- 
ment if you wish. Palmer training is attested to by 
thousands of our students and graduates, as well as 
endorsed by famous authors such as Rupert Hughes, 
Graham Doar, Katherine Newlin Burt, and others. 

Earn While Learning at Home 

Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving 
small but welcome checks for material that may be 
turned out quickly, provided the writer has the ability 
and is prepared to study the technique. Then, Palmer 
training is unique and prepares the student for not 
just one field of writing, but for all . . . short stories, 
mysteries, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures 
. .. and you learn at home. 

First Step is Yours 

There's only one way to find out how we can help 
you get into the big money. The first step is for you 
to send for free 40-page book explaining the unique 
features of our complete instruction for all fields of 
creative writing, and for free typical lesson materia} 
showing how we make it easier to learn. If you have a 
sincere desire to make good money writing, and want 
to find out if you are one of those with the potential 
for an exciting future, write today . . . don’t waste any 
more time! 

PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 
Since 1917 
Desk G-27, 1680 N. Sycamore 


The Art 
Sof Writi Approved 
ot Writing | Hollywood 28, Colif. 


Stories 
EE Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-2 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’ and typical lesson material explain- 
ing how | may make the most of my writing ability. 
This request is confidential and no salesman will call. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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We Invite Your 
Book Manuscripts 


e@lf you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject — (30,000 words and up) — you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, FREE, and if accepted 
will be published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are established general Book Publishers 
who have been bringing new writers’ books 
before the public for over thirty-five years. 
We offer you friendly editors and MS read- 
ers; able artists, punctual printers; publici- 
ty and reviews; cataloguing; distribution; 
circulars to the author’s personal mailing 
list. 


Send Your Book NOW 
We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. Many 
titles are published on a subsidy plan, with 
higher royalties. If unavailable your MS 
will be returned promptly and carefully. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DorRANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Dept. A PHILADELPHIA 
131 North 
20th Street 


TV... Short Stories . . . Books 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece of 
property and should have expert supervision. 
If you send your manuscript to us, here are 
some of the things it will receive: 


A comprehensive review. 


An honest evaluation. 


A thorough criticism. 

Careful editing. 

Plotting suggestions if needed. 

. A sample of TV format. 

Marketing guidance. 

Short shorts under 2,000 words___ $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words___ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act_______-_-__ 3.00 


NO > 


Fees: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


What Readers Say 


| Must Write for Myself 

The following letter to William C. Lengel is 
reprinted with his permission and that of the 
author. 

Mr. LENGEL: 

I have read and reread an article of yours, pub- 
lished in A&vJ of November, 1955. The article, 
“To the Undiscovered Writer,” has helped me a 
great deal, and I'd like to tell you about it, and 
also to thank you for writing it. 

I am a beginning writer, still unpublished, but 
I have been receiving those little comments scrib- 
bled on rejection slips, and also letters of com- 
ments. I suppose every writer feels that in order 
to prove that he can write, he must be published. 

When I first started to write, I was told that I 
had “something” although, for the life of me, I did 
not know what that something was. It seemed like 
such a small thing to write on. 

I signed up for a course in short story writing. 
I wrote for the sake of writing experience, and not 
for publication. 

About this time, I first read your article. I 
followed your advice to the letter. I wrote for 
myself. Technically, I learned a great deal, but as 
the months went by, and the desire for publication 
grew stronger, I began slipping. 

Needless to say, I felt bitter about editors, plots, 
and motivations. 

However, the desire to write is a strong one with 
me. I never gave up the thought of writing, but I 
found that I could not write as easily as I once 
could. Half of the time, I didn’t like what I 
wrote. I quit writing altogether. I felt I couldn’t 
write until I discovered what was wrong with my 
work. Today, I know what was going wrong, and 
I think I know how to straighten myself out. 

Last night, I reread your article, took it apart, 
and really gave it some hard thought. I discovered 
that I was no longer writing for myself, but for 
some editor. I realized too that that “something” 
that I had was no longer in my work. Better still, 
I think I know now what that “something” means, 
or at least I think I do. Your words: “Remember 
stories never change. It is only the style, the way 
of telling stories, that changes.” To a writer those 
words are priceless. 

I hope you won’t mind my writing to you about 
my writing experience. I felt I had to write to 
let you know how much I benefitted from your 
article. 

De BRAKELEER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ivory Towers and Stone Walls 

To renew the dampened spirits of fiction writers 
—dampened by Mr. Dunstable’s letter—I’d like 
to express a contrary view. 

Back about 1952 I decided to be a professional 
fiction writer. At that time I had a few ideals, an 
ivory tower, and a rented typewriter. It wasn’t 
long until I came to the conclusion that writing 
“great” fiction of literary merit wasn’t a paying 
proposition. In the first place there are more lit- 
erary-minded writers than literary-minded mag- 
azines, and in the second place, if you do “place” a 
piece there is either no money, or very little. 

After looking over paying markets, I started to 
aim for them. Not writing particularly what I 
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wanted to write but what a mass audience wanted 
to read, and sometimes compromising between the 
two. 

I can’t match Mr. Dunstable’s 300 stories—in 
the past 44 months I’ve kept track I turned out 76. 
So far, I’ve sold 14% for the whole period, and 
50%, of what I wrote last year. 

There is plenty of chance for writers who want 
to write fiction editors want. New markets are 
breaking all over the country particularly in the 
detective, men’s sophisticated, and crime mag- 
azine fields. I would conclude the demand for 
fiction is insatiable. 

I haven’t quite reached the place where editors 
ask me for stories yet—but Walter Schmidt of 
Manhunt did put an exclamation point at the end 
of “Let’s have some more!” in his last letter of 
acceptance. 

I think that if Mr. Dunstable had taken his own 
advice and written what editors want—commercial 
fiction—he would have found the “well-known 
stone wall” is not at all invulnerable. 

I now have almost no ideals; my ivory tower 
has fallen—but I own the typewriter. 

RICHARD L. SARGENT 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Protest Against Profanity 

Your splendid journal offers much first-class 
material. I am looking forward to each issue with 
real anticipation. 

But I must protest against the use of profanity 
in Trimingham’s stimulating article. Even if he 


used it to provoke “Voice-of-the People” expression, 
it can’t be defended. 

Placed in the mouth of an uncultured character 
in fiction, it might be said to represent realism. 
But if the article had been submitted for TV 
presentation, the flippant use of devil and hell 
would have been deleted, I am sure. 

Your latest issue had several references to re- 
ligion. But Christian people are opposed to pro- 
fanity. Its use is even a breach of etiquette. 

Please, Mr. Editor, leave out profanity from 
articles in the future and your magazine will serve 
the religious element among your readers with 
greater satisfaction. Thanks. 

MARTIN ERICKSON 
Chicago, 


Why Writers Are Out of Work 

Every time a writer comes to me and says he is 
out of work, I wonder. 

Recently, a representative of a New York pub- 
lisher was stopping at the Beverly Hilton, and 
phoned me to place an urgent request for writers 
with publishable scripts. In the area I could find 
but two worth sending her. 

A couple of weeks ago a radio producer friend 
in Texas wrote to me about getting a couple of 
writers who could do a series of scripts of a special- 
ized type. All the good — known to me were 
employed, and I scanned the ever expanding flock 
of local beginners with faith, hope, and ultimate 
discouragement. 

Sure, they were all writing, but their efforts 
centered around some little gem that was precious 


COMPARE NYS 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to refer 
to your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We're 
editors, writers and teachers—not advertising men. But 
we do know, and we say to you with all of the con- 
viction we command, that NYS compares favorably on 
every count with even the most expensive writing 
courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, 
in fact, to investigate what each course offers before 
taking any. 

You'll find, first, that the New York School of Writing’s 
course is based on the one book authorities have ac- 
claimed as the best ever published for writers. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their per- 
sonal direction at home in your spare time.) 

You'll discover that NYS assignments are interesting, 
stimulating, intensely practical. And that you need not 
confine the material you submit for comment to formal 
assignments. 

You'll note that NYS is priced lower than any other 
leading course for Writers. 

Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts ior you through a nationally-known 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. 

Yes, however you want to compare value—whether it be 
on the basis of price, material, experience, or personal 
help—NYS meets and beats every competitive challenge! 


FREE “WRITING FOR A 


PROFITABLE CAREER” 


It’s a simple matter for you to learn everything you want 
to know about the New York School of Writing—how much 
it gives, how little it costs, how its unique and exclusive 
training methods are brought to subscribers. All you need 


i} § $New York 17, New York 


WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES 


do is fill out and return the coupon below. We will 
then send you, without cost or obligation, our illus- 
trated 21-page, descriptive booklet—“Writing for a Prof- 
itable Career.” Here you will find a great deal of in- 
formation of interest to all writers, in addition to a 
detailed outline of the famous NYS course. Act today, 
won’t you? We'll welcome any fair comparison you 
wish to make with any other writing course. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 

1. A $750 sale to the SATURDAY EVENING POST 
(when the author was only half through the course). 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including COS- 
MOPOLITAN. 

3. ATLANTIC, HOLIDAY, SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, 2 books—and a major 
book club choice—all for one 
NYS graduate. These are ex- 
amples. We shall be glad to 
tell you about sales made for 
NYS graduates to the entire 
range of markets. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


New York School of Writing 
Dept. 214, 2 East 45th Street 


Please send me, without obligation, your FREE 
descriptive booklet—Writing for a Profitable Ca- 
reer.” 


Street 


City & State 
ref Licensed by the State of New York 


Fesruary, 1957 
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to their own hearts. The only thing this producer 
wanted was good, professional writing. No genius, 
no poetry, no fond memories of yesterday—just a 
practical writer willing to work to order. I have 
already stopped looking. 

A fellow member of the Professional Writers’ 
League has asked me to find him a managing 
editor for a technical magazine he and a partner 
are launching. 

My representative in Brazil has sent a special 
request for TV and stage plays, for both profes- 
sional and amateur production. 

The above are mentioned, not as market tips, 
but as examples of literary needs that I hear about 
every week. The problem is not in finding the 
openings, but writers to fill them. If one is trained 
in the craft, is adaptable to editors’ plans, and 
‘cares more about writing to order than selling his 
own cherished ideas, he isn’t going to be un- 
employed very long. 

Ability counts; adaptability counts as much. 

CHARLES CARSON 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


The Golden Buoy 
On reading the December Aé-J, I got so enthused 
over the article by Wilfred McCormick, “The 
Come-On Page,” that I want to write at once and 
*send my bravos and hallelujahs. I’ve been called 
finicky, hypercritical and everything to old-maidish 
for my firm stand on that standout appearance of 
a script. I almost lost a friend who kept insisting 
a story could be written on any old thing, any old 
way, if it was good. 


Poetry Book-Manuscript Contest for 1957 


I am ever so happy to see this highly important 
article come through—and every earnest, sincere 
writer should not only read it but red-pencil it (as 
I did) in all its most vital parts, and then type 
them separately and keep as desk pin-ups. This 
article is assuredly the “Golden Buoy” to every 
writer, including the pros. 

I also agree with Mr. McCormick fully about 
titles—especially for the new writer trying to crash 
in, as I’ve always felt an outstanding title was that 
very first bid to the prospective buyer on opening 
a script. 

Jessica Fox May 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Learning from Others’ Experience 

I am starting rather late in life (67 years) , and 
I can never tell you how reading and studying 
every single page in Author & Journalist has helped 
me to write a story that was accepted by True 
Story. 

People have told me I must enroll in a course 
to learn how to write, but I'll take my chances— 
for now—learning by the experience of others in 
your grand magazine. 

LAuRA TENTINGER 
Hawarden, Iowa 


Where is Jack Ebermann? 

The editors of Tiger Magazine, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, want to get into touch with Jack 
Ebermann, who submitted a manuscript with no 
address some months ago. If Mr. Ebermann reads 
this, he should communicate with Miss Marjorie 
Burkhardt, editorial assistant at Tiger. 


Judges: Robert Hillyer, E. Merrill Root and Vincent Godfrey 
Burns, Chairman 


Contest Manager: Henry Harrison 
Publisher: Exposition Press Inc., New York 


Eligibility: Every poet writing in the English language is 
invited to compete in the poetry book-manuscript contest 
announced by Exposition Press Inc., New York subsidy book 
publishers, who are the largest publishers of verse in the 
United States. Under the simple rules of the contest, every 
poet is eligible, whether published or unpublished. A 
contestant need not be the author of a previously pub- 
lished volume of verse. The following requirements apply 
for entering the contest: 


1. The manuscript shali contain a poem long enough, or 
shall be a collection of a sufficient number of poems, to 
make at least a 64-page book (that is, about 55 pages of 
text, with a few pages left over for ‘front matter’'). For 
example, if all the poems in a collection have fewer than 
thirty-four lines each (counting spaces between stanzas as 
one line each), about fifty-five poems are enough to make 
a book. If some of the poems are longer than that, fewer 
are needed, since longer poems will obviously take two or 
more pages each. 


2. To be eligible for the contest, the collection of verse 


Exposition Press Inc. 


THE POET SUBMITTING THE PRIZE-WINNING MANUSCRIPT WILL BE AWARDED 
PUBLICATION BY STANDARD ROYALTY CONTRACT, WITH $100 ADVANCE ROYALTIES 


shall consist of unpublished poems and/or poems that 
have previously appeared in print only in anthologies, news- 
papers or magazines. No poem in the manuscript may have 
appeared in a collection of the poet’s work previously 
published as an individual book. 


3. All manuscripts shall be sent not later than May 1, 1957, 
to Henry Harrison, Contest Manager, Exposition Press Inc., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., enclosed with a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope large enough to hold the 
manuscript in case it is returned after the contest. (No 
entry blank is necessary.) Contest results will be an- 
nounced by July 1, 1957. Exposition Press agrees to pub- 
lish the prize-winning manuscript after the poet has ac- 
cepted a contract guaranteeing him 10% of the retail 
price of his book as a royalty on each copy sold, of which 
$100 shall be paid to the poet as an advance on these 
royalties before publication. 


The judges of the contest are Robert Hillyer, E. Merrill 
Root and Vincent Godfrey Burns. Mr. Hillyer, who is at 
present Professor of English Literature at the University 
of Delaware, is the author of eighteen books and the win- 
ner of the Pulitzer prize for poetry in 1933 and numerous 
other awards. His articles on poetry in various magazines 
are known to all lovers of verse. Mr. Root is the author 
of seven volumes of verse and three other books, one of 
which is *‘Collectivism on the Campus."’ Mr. Burns, author 
of three volumes of verse, three novels and three other 
books, is a lecturer of national renown. 


Dept. AJ 72, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 
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@ letters Like This... 
“Dear Mr. Uhlan: ...very pleased with the job 
you have done on my book, Six on an Island. The 
jacket is very attractive and eye-catching, and I 
have received many compliments on it. 

“I must compliment you on the really fine job 
you people have done in promoting the book. I 
have been pleasantly surprised at the amount of 
recognition and publicity it has been getting. 
“Articles ...appeared in the following Michigan 
papers: Detroit Free Press, Bay City Times, Saginaw 
News, Flint Journal, Owosso Argus, Chesaning 
Argus, Cheboygan Daily Tribune (front page!) and 
m™ St. Ignace Republican-News (again front pagel). 
: “...I have been interviewed over WNEM-TV, Bay 
m™ City, on WBCM radio, Bay City, and over WJR 
radio, Detroit...which covers Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Pennsylvania. The Michigan State Univer- 
sity radio station, WKAR, East Lansing, has written 
me to arrange an interview, and...may arrange to 
read the book’on their Radio Reading Circle. 
ae “Two bookstores...are planning autograph par- 
ry ties...and the Canadian Sault TV station is ex- 
im pected to interview me....Several clubs have 
contacted me in regard to reviewing the book at 
their meetings.... 

. “Altogether, I am more than happy over your 

promotion job; it just couldn't be better.” 

(From Uldene Rudd LeRoy, author of Six 

on an Island, published in September.) 


A 16-line paragraph on 50 Years of American 
Comedy in Walter Winchell’s nationally syndicated 
column, 

A 2-page picture story on Leonard Hankins (co- 
author of Nineteen Years Not Guilty) in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal Sunday magazine section. 


Dept. 41611, 386 Fourth Avenue 


Reviews Like This... 
Los Angeles Herald-Express on The Jordan Beach- 
head: “This is a remarkable first novel....It is too 
early as yet to hail the Rev. Mr. Kepler as another 
Lloyd C. Douglas, who also preached at the First 
Congregational Church and then went on to write 
many fine novels. But The Jordan Beachhead is an 
outstanding first effort....” 

Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch on Herbert 
Hoover: Public Servant and Leader of the Loyal 
Opposition (A Banner Book): “Penetrative study... 
a distinct contribution to that long shelf of readable 
books on the lives of the American Presidents 
which merits the attention of both serious students 
and general readers....” 


4] Autograph Parties Like This... 
At an autograph party held for the Rev. James 
Mem 6Kepler, author of The Jordan Beachhead, more than 

m 6200 books, autographed by the author and by 
actor Charlton Heston, star of films, radio and TV, 


zi sold in one afternoon. 


(5) Reprint News Like This... 
A 9-page news condensation of World Peace by 
Covenant in the August, 1956, issue of the national 
magazine Facts Forum. 
Hard-cover reprint rights sold on Young John and 


© Author Recognition Like This... , 
After reading How to Have Enough Money by Man- 
aging Your Income, the President of the Christian 
Booksellers Association invited the author, George 
Bowman, to address the Association on the subject 
of money management. As a result, Mr. Bowman 
received an assignment to do another book. 


New Brochure — Free! 
Read the complete story of 20 years of success- 
ful publishing in our new illustrated brochure, 
You Can Publish Your Book. Contains vital in- 
formation about publishing, publicity, sales, for 
every writer....Write for your free copy today. 


» New York 16, NY. 


« In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER is the new, totally different way of 
stimulating and developing writing ability. You 
are helped to know exactly the kind of profes- 
sional writing you can do best, and then to 
write articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., ac- 
cording to your aptitude. This is the sure way 
to write for pay . . . to express yourself with 
freshness and vitality . . . the qualities edi- 
tors want. 

As never before, you will discover new 
usable ideas. You will write instead of dream 
about it. And amazingly, you will find more 
energy for writing, progress will be much easier. 


“Overcome Inertia—Make Sales” 


“On daily assignment for your course, | used 
a news clip. Just writing instead of nebulous 
thinking led to an article bought by New Mex- 
ico Magazine. Daily assignments digging into 
the past brought out a then-now article ac- 
cepted by New Mexico School Review. Arizona 
Quarterly has accepted a story and Stories 
bought a juvenile yarn—all trace back to writ- 
ing your C. A. D. daily assignments. Thanks!’’ 
—Alice Bullock, Santa Fe, N. M 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 


FREE ed from a course. Send today for 
the free booklet, ‘“Your Way to 
Successful Authorship,’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 


Use This Convenient Coupon 


The Simplified Training Course 

1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 

Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.’ (name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and _up to 10,000, 75c¢ per thousand: 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send self-addressed envelope or 
t booklet, “To the New Writer.” 


ps fo 
NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


Contests and Awards 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, in association with 
Little, Brown and Company, offers $5,000 for 
the best novel submitted—$2,500 as an outright 
prize, $2,500 as an advance on account of royali- 
ties. Manuscripts should be between 50,000 and 
250,000 words and must be in English, though 
translations are eligible if the manuscript has not 
been published previously in any language. 

Writers who may wish to consult Atlantic edi- 
tors while their manuscripts are still in an incom- 
plete state are encouraged to do so. ‘ 

Closing date, June 30. Address Atlantic Novel 
Contest, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

— Ae] — 

Four annual summer scholarships are being 
offered to young writers by the Instituto Allende 
for study in Mexico. They are open to promising 
writers, published or unpublished, not over 35 
years of age. One scholarship offers room and 
board as well as tuition at the Writing Center of 
the instituto; the other three offer tuition alone. 
All cover three months. Studies may be carried on 
in English under direction of novelist James Nor- 
man Hall and other faculty members. 

Application with an example of the writer's 
work must be received by April 15. For applica- 
tion forms and further information address Stirling 
Dickinson, Instituto Allende, San Miguel de 
Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. 

— Avs — 

Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive 
S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich., is sponsoring three 
contests for Christian literature: 

Book manuscripts 50,000-250,000 words in any 
field of Christian significance such as apologetics, 
archaeology, biography, Christian education, 
Christian fiction, cults, exegesis, homiletics, science 
and the Bible, theology. Prizes: $6,000, $2,000, 
$1,000, $750, $250. Closing date, December 31, 
1958. 

Textbooks in any field of Christian education on 
the Christian college and Bible institute level. 
Prizes: $1,500, $350, $150. Closing date, Septem- 
ber 30, 1958. 

Juvenile Christian books of fiction for ages 6-14. 
Prizes: $750, $150, $100. Closing date, June 30, 
1957. 

In all cases the prizes are one-half an outright 
award, the rest an advance against royalties. 

— 


The annual competition for publication in the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets is open to book 
manuscripts of verse submitted between February | 
and March 1. Eligible are writers under 40 years 
of age who have not previously had a book of 
verse published. 

Rules are obtainable by addressing: The Ed- 
itor, Yale Series of Younger Poets, Yale University 
Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, Conn . 

Ag] — 


Houghton Mifflin Company is continuing its 
literary fellowship awards offering $2,400 each 
($1,200 outright, $1,200 advance against royalties) . 
The awards are made for books in fiction or non- 
fiction, completed or in progress. The fellowships 
were established in 1935 and have been offered 
every year since. ; 
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Applications may be made at any time up to 
December 31. Forms and rules are obtainable 
from Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass. 

— Ag] — 

Doubleday & Company, 575 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, offers $10,000 for the best novel by a 
Canadian or non-Canadian on an_ essentially 
Canadian subject. The prize is $2,500 outright, 
$7,500 as advance against royalties. 

Closing date: April 1, 1958. Obtain entry blanks 
and detailed data from the Doubleday firm. 

— Av] — 

The Lyric Foundation for Traditional Poetry 
Award of $100 will be made for the best original 
and unpublished poem of 32 lines or less in the 
traditional manner by an enrolled undergraduate 
in any American or Canadian college or uni- 
versity. 

Closing date, June 1. Address: The Lyric, P. O. 
Box 390, Christiansburg, Va. Give the name of 
your college or university and also your home 
address. No manuscripts will be returned. 

The Poets’ Study Club of Terre Haute, Ind., 
offers prizes of $10, $8, and $5 for poems of 16 
lines or less. There will also be special awards to 
Indiana poets, and a prize of $1 for a humorous 
poem. 

Closing date, April 15. Put name and address 
on manuscript. Address: Mrs. Virginia L. Ballou, 
President, RFD 1, Box 210-A, Rosedale, Ind. 

— — 

The Springfield Versewriters’ Guild offers $20 

for the best poem, $5 for the best example of light 


verse, plus regional prizes and book prizes. Poems 
must be rhymed, not over 20 lines, and must be 
submitted anonymously, the writer’s name being in 
a separate envelope. 

Closing date, March 31. Address: B. M. Mc- 
Caleb, Editor, 1900 N. 20th St., Springfield, Ill. 

— Ae] — 

The seventh Lawrence S. Mayers Peace Essay 
Contest is open to high school seniors, who may 
write on the moral principles that should guide the 
government in international relations or on con- 
tributions of the United States to peace since 
World War I—and possible future contributions. 

Prizes are a $1,000 U. S. Savings Bond or its 
equivalent in a college scholarship; nine $100 
bonds; 15 Lawrence S. Mayers Peace Medallions 
for honorable mention. 

Closing date is March 31. Address: Lawrence 
S. Mayers Essay Contest, G. P. O. Box 77, New 
York 1, N. Y. Give the name and address of your 
school as well as your own name and address. 

— Ae] — 

Modern Romances is continuing its elaborate 
system of awards for first-person stories. These in- 
volve points for stories submitted, stories accepted, 
and stories adjudged the best. The annual awards 
total more than $10,000. 

Details are obtainable from Henry P. Malm- 
green, Editor, Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16. Just send him a postal card men- 
tioning Author & Journalist. 

— — 

In requesting information from the sponsors of 
any contest the writer should enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope, preferably No. 9 or No. 10. 


FREE 7c valualle brochure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of Author & Journalist. 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives 
details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of writers, you'll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 
Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work 
as outlined in Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You 
will discover untapped sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most 
important to you — your manuscripts will become salable. 
“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish | had it years ago,” says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 
To make this training program accessible to all writers, | have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


California 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu 1, 
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We sell to all good "stop-ort" 
by Gil Brewer 


by Alice Brennan 


__.We'd like to se 


The Saturday Evening 


Cosmopolitan 


A HARCOURT, BRACE BOOK daay "The Crowded Void" 


"The Deep Range" k Searls |"Who Wants Pants Brooks?" 
by Clarke by Robert C. Ackworth 


"Decorating Scheme" 
Coronet by Muriel Berns The American Mercury 


“Over Seventy" "The Biggest Wreck in the World"! "He Collects Cars with Character" 
by P. G ebsheuse by Michael J. Wilson by Keith and Jeanne Kerwin 


A TELEVISION SALE A UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS BOOK 


“| "Death Deals This Hand" "The Texan-Sante Fe Pioneers" 
"Dust and the Curious Boy a 


by 
by Teter Great to BROTHERS PRESENTS] (Serial Rights to AMERICAN HERITAGE) 


PERMA BOOKS 
"Yontana Badman" SCIENCE FICTION POPULAR 
by Roe Richmond “What's Bating You?" JOURNAL MECHANICS 


ELLERY QUEEN'S by Randall Garrett |wrne clitt's Edge" | “The of | Emergency" 
Mary Nutt 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER BOOK! 
"Qld Arsenic" "The Death of Grass" A JUVENILE SERIAL RIGHTS SALE 
by C. B. Gilford by John Christopher "The Star-Crossed Stallion's Big Chance" 


A Six-Part Serial by Patrick Lawson 
MOTIO (Book Rights to DODD, MEAD) 


PICTURE A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 
"Death Cries in the Streets" Collier's "Tweak the Devil's Nose" 
by Samuel A. Krasney “Sleep Without Dreams" by Richard Deming 
to COLUMBIA PICTURES A Novel by Henry Kane GERMAN RIGHTS TO CO-OP EUROPE 
(Book Rights to RINEHART) (Book rights to BRITISH RIGHTS TO BOARDMAN LID 
(Pocket-size book rights to DELL FIRST EDITIONS) DANISH RIGHTS TO WINTHER FORLAG 
POPULAR LIBRARY) “ 
AN AVON BOOK SPANISH RIGHTS TO EDITORIAL PLANETA 
SWEDISH RIGHTS TO LINDQUIST NIELSEN 


Shortfories Hard Way" “Free are the Dead" DUTCH RIGHTS TO 
by L. R. Batman} py Stuart Friedman NEDERLANDSCHE KEURBOEKERIJ 


SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your materia! is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll teil you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future mcterial. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS. If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis ef 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words); $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts; 
information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make sev- 
eral sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“, . . Scott Meredith’s lucid work, Writing To Sell, stems from his rich experience and near- 
phenomenal success as a literary agent . . . His practical analysis of writing technique is sufficiently 
stimulating to prompt everyone to begin working on a story at once .. .” 

—Author and Journalist Magazine 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. 3.00. 
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FICTION: A SIDE OF TRUTH 


By GrorcE H. FREITAG 


HAVE been writing fiction for a good many 

years and even, on occasion, selling some of it 

to the good magazines, and someone says to 
me: “I guess you are a kind of liar because you 
write fiction,” and [| tell them back that fiction is 
not an untruth at all; it is a glimpse of truth upon 
which an attitude has been imposed. 

Writing a short story, therefore, does not always 
constitute sitting down and writing. It constitutes, 
sometimes, a great many kinds of coming and 
going, a variety of attitudes and beliefs. I do not 
think, for example, that talent is all a writer 
needs, because lots of times a particular kind of 
writing talent belonging to a particular kind of 
writer is not guided, is not directed, and is there- 
fore without discipline. 

Surely you cannot have an abundant talent for 
writing and ignore it through other kinds of en- 
deavor and expect the talent to turn out remark- 
able stories or books. You need to know the lim- 
itations of your special and particular talent, and 
write with a determination to improve it. 

Talent by itself is often out of focus with the 
individual. You cannot hope to rely upon your 
writing talent to be a writer any more than you 
can rely upon your ability to be a tight-rope 
walker without being sure the rope is securely 
fastened at both ends. And to be a writer of any 
kind of proportion you ought to be fully alive and 


George H. Freitag, who has appeared before in 
Author & Journalist, is a writer of fiction of high 
literary quality, which has appeared in the Atlan- 
tic, Charm, and other magazines. He is author of 
a distinguished novel, The Lost Land. Born and 
brought up in Ohio, he now lives in California. 


possess a storehouse of attitudes and convictions of 
things, and you ought to remain that way a good 
deal of the time, or your talent, lovely as it is, 
won't do you an iota of good, and neither will the 
editors of the magazines. 

All good and careful writing is manageable. It 
has got to spring from a spontaneousness of the 
inner self, but once it is recognized as sincere and 
logical and effervescent it must be guided and 
directed into good channels of productivity. 

There are all kinds of wild and useless writing 
being turned out. Novices in writing say, “I’ve 
got a wonderful imagination,” or, about someone 
else who has it there are said such things as 
“Doesn't she have a brilliant and capricious mind? 
Just look where she takes us and into what distant 
byroads.” 

If you bother to read the work of a talented new- 
comer, one who has commenced to appear in print 
in the national magazines, you will find him try- 
ing out new ways of saying old sentences, that is 
true, but study him carefully and you will see that 
he does not step out of a universal picture of time, 
place, and event. He holds fast to a common de- 
nominator. Hate is still hate, for example, and 
love is love, and while he treats the subject with 
originality, he does not carry it out of the realm 
of being manageable. 

Throughout the whole story he retains control, 
and all words fall into place under his meticulous 
and measured guidance, and at the conclusion of 
the story you respect the writer's ability to hold 
fast to a particular fact, to whatever was the spring- 
board, to the motivating germ of the story. This is 
called being a substantial kind of writer. 

Good stories that manage to get into the anthol- 
ogies, for example, are good because they are un- 
strained and natural. They are deceptively simple; 
they have a germ of truth, of substance. They are 
not created entirely out of thin air. Good stories 


for the most part are never mechanically devised or 
artificially contrived; they do not grow out of the 
fact that the writer must do a story because it is 
time to do one or because he needs a little extra 
money but because there came into the heart of a 
writer something special to be said, something that 
grew out of a belief that has had a chance to take 
shape in the writer's subconscious. 

Almost every good story finds its birthing in a 
substance of truth. Maybe the writer has heard a 
question. Maybe the question was: What is the 
extent of Heaven? The writer begins to answer 
the asked question. He answers it and answers it 
and finally it is no longer an answer in the ac- 
cepted sense but a very definite opinion. Mixed 
with what the writer already knows of what he 
has been taught goes the extra ingredient of per- 
cipience, goes a belief, goes an attitude, and 
altogether it is a string of words belonging to a 
conviction which the author pieces together, and 
the conviction, stated entertainingly, is the story. 

When I commenced to write I did not at first 
know what I was to say. I knew I wanted to 
write something. Writers always go through such 
a stage: they know they want to say something. 
They aren’t sure where they are going. 

If someone were to ask me why I commenced to 
write at all I think I would have to say in order 
to show off my father. He was a certain kind of 
man. He wore purple sleeve holders on Sundays. 
He wore heavy police shoes. On Saturday nights 
he brought my mother a box of chocolate-covered 
cherries. He even read stories out of a book 
which when I got old enough to read the book 
myself I found didn’t have such stories in it at 
all. He had held the opened book in front of him 
and made up the stories out of his head. 

Another thing was that he bought me a printing 
press and all through my youth I never printed his 
name. He used to come and stand around. I never 
knew why. I was too busy printing everything 
else. One day after I had grown into a man and 
no longer lived at home with my parents I went 
into my father’s attic to look over my old belong- 
ings and my dad was up there trying to spell out 
his name with the old type. I guess that was when 
I knew the most about my father. I guess that was 
the day I thought I would be a writer and use 
him in some of my stories. 

That is what I mean. Some writers go through 
their whole lives searching for a premise, hunting 
for a purpose to write. Of course a lot of writers 
just simply sit down and pour themselves out and 
it is all dramatic and beautiful and breath-taking. 
Thomas Wolfe did it. These writers are the ex- 
ceptions. In all fields of endeavor, even _brick- 
laying, you find people who are being exceptions, 
people who are sparklingly unusual even before 
they begin to function. The chances are that the 
great writers, were they to have taken up some- 
thing else, would have been great anyhow. There 
is as much greatness in music, I think, as there is 
in science and literature, but the reason it seems 
that there is more in literature is because the 
writer is articulate. He is born to explain some- 
thing. 

He takes out a belief, pulling it like a thread 
out of his subconscious, and says: “This is what 
I am; this is what I believe.” 

Many writers, like Sherwood Anderson, spend 
their lives explaining their own identities. Apol- 
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igizing for being awkward, for being afraid, these 
writers give us their lives each time a story is com- 
pleted. ‘Here is my heart,” they seem to say to 
us. ‘This is the way it is with me.” 

When I was a young boy, my parents lived on 
111 acres of unfit land and I was later to write 
about it in a novel, but at the time of which I 
speak I was sent to live with my aunt and uncle 
in a nearby city, and I went home over the week 
ends, getting on a bus and riding several hours. 

In the winter, darkness came early in Ohio, and 
snow fell to the ground. At the end of my bus ride, 
40, 50 miles away, my father would be waiting in 
a horse-drawn buggy, sitting huddled together, a 
blanket around him and the snow falling all 
around him. 

I used to like to get on the bus in the city just 
to know that in a couple of hours of riding I 
would see such a sight as my father waiting for 
me in the buggy. There would no longer be a 
single track in the snow. It was as if he and the 
horse and buggy had been lifted out of a story and 
with infinite gentleness and love placed deftly in 
the snow, as a trinket under a Christmas tree might 
be set. 

Such a fact, such a sight remembered is out of 
my teens. But it was real. Throughout the years 
I have added significance to it, I suppose, and 
followed in my mind’s eye the special and _ir- 
regular track that the horse and buggy made 
through the fresh clean snow to our house hidden 
among the hills. My father and I seemed to ride in 
silence all the way; there never seemed to be 
words in those days; there was simply the knowl- 
edge, in the gathering dark, of the light at the 
window. I knew how it would spill its soft radiance 
out upon the white snow. I knew how cold the 
night was and how warm I felt sitting close to my 
father. 

And when we would get over the last hill, so 
that the house stood there against the snow, 
there was the light at the window precisely as I 
wanted it to be, and we hurried, it seemed, to get 
there before I grew up. At least my father whipped 
at the horse, giving it little love taps with a switch, 
and the horse hurried as in a book of stories. 

So much of what in those days spilled out of the 
lighted window that I have tried to gather it up, 
piecemeal, throughout my life. It is not anybody’s 
fault that I write, often, about my father or about 
the snow on the farm. 

One does not say to himself: ‘Now I shall 
dramatize a farm scene.” One only reaches back 
into his writer’s storehouse for reasons to begin a 
story, and I guess the light at the window with my 
father and myself coming over the brow of the 
hill is my reason, with variations. 

Always with variations! 


CRUSADER 


By DonaLp EASTMAN 


When I am dead 
Let it be said 

This poet died for 
The crying need 

Of verse to read 
Without a guide for. 
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By Henry V. Larom 


VERY year or so at a writers’ conference, I 
find myself reading manuscripts aimed at 
children. A great many of them have won- 
derful backgrounds—Oregon pioneers, a Mennon- 
ite family, perhaps, or life in the early homestead- 
ing days in Montana—all sorts of settings that I 
wish were mine to use. 

However, all the manuscripts are unsalable for 
the same reason. Intrigued with the life of his 
maternal great-grandfather, a pioneer from old 
Kaintuck, the writer delivers a setting of pic- 
turesque detail and imagery. Everything a pioneer 
lad does happens in the book. He catches catfish; 
he brushes his teeth with a sliver of wood; he reads 
his Bible—all this depending on the exact period, 
oi course—but he never becomes the most import- 
ant thing of all, a center of conflict. He is never 
part of an exciting, suspenseful plot. 

“But this is real!” the writer tells me. 
what life was like for Great-Grandpa.” 

I must then point out that the writer has painted 
the scenery without ever writing the play. Chil- 
dren read for plot, for thrills, and the first re- 
quirement for a children’s yarn is that at whatever 
place you stop reading it to him he yells, “And 
then what happens? What — next?” 

It is true, of course, that children enjoy the 
strange environment of a childhood in Bangkok, 
for instance, and they like people, characters who 
come to life, react as human beings, and aren’t the 
stereotypes of the TV horse operas. But if you 
don’t have a good plot with rising tension, sus- 
pense, and action-—back to the TV screen your 
readers go. 

In the old days, of course, a writer didn’t have 
to be so careful. I remember in my own youth 
when the family crammed us with the famous G. 
A. Henty historical novels. They were good stories 
—I thought so then, anyway—but with paragraphs 
of history wedged in between sections of plot. We 
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Formerly head dude wrangler at Valley Ranch 
in Wyoming, then a radio script and continuity 
writer in a big advertising agency, Henry V. 
Larom has a fine background for his popular 
novels for young folks. After appearing in the 
United States they have been translated and pub- 
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You Have to Please Auntie. Too 


There’s a twofold problem 
in juvenile writing 


all read Henty, but we could all see the history 
coming, avoided it with skill and dispatch, and 
foiled, again and again, those villains who would 
educate us. 

When we got tired of Henty, we switched to 
books barren of the details of history, such as Tom 
Swift and His Electric Rifle, The Rover Boys, The 
Motor Boys, and a wonderful book I have never 
seen since with a school yell that ran: “Biff, bang, 
boom, snort! We're the boys from Poplar Port.” 
Those were the thrillers of their day. 

Nowadays, you must be more careful—and a 
better writer. You can write of real adventure and 
mystery, something of excitement and wonder. But 
you must avoid large segments of history, long 
descriptions of setting or explanation. Let the 
details of background and colorful detail weave 
into the prose without clogging the action, even 
though it breaks your heart to cut your most 
beautiful paragraphs. 

Now here is the paradox. The child will read 
any exciting story, but at from $2.50 to $3, he 
cannot afford to buy it. He sticks to the comics 
which he can swap for a couple of aggies. It is 
Auntie who buys the books for Junior and she 
wants “education.” She won’t buy just a stand- 
back-or-I-fire yarn. 

So, after all, my conferee is right in one 
respect; you must have a real setting, one that is 
strange or historical, or that looks as though it 
would have some sort of plus educational value. 
It is easier to sell a story about a little boy from 
the mouth of the Amazon than one about a child 
from Woodside, Long Island. The latter can be 
done, of course, but if you know the Amazon and 
have a good plot, try that first. 

Auntie has managed to work in some taboos, 
also. In my early writing days, I once wrote a 
scene where a small boy and an old game warden 
held off some bad characters with rifles. “Shoot at 
their legs,” the game warden said. A friend of 
mine—an adult—asked why I had spoiled the scene 
with that vapid line. 

“Because,” I answered primly, “had I raised the 
muzzles of their rifles, they would have fired 
straight into the faces of the American Library 
Association.” 

In the publishers’ catalogues you will see after 
each book numerous initials such as A.L.A., as 
though each volume had received one or more 
honorary degrees—as indeed they have when they 
have been passed by these various educational as- 
sociations, These are good degrees, too, not so 
much honorary as earned. They mean, I think, 
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that the book might be called a mature juvenile. 
Although it is written for the kids, it is written 
well. Although the plot is exciting, the characters 
are real, the setting is genuine, and the prose is 
clean, polished, and readable. 

So the paradox is twofold. The plot must be 
suspenseful for the child who reads it; the story 
must have educational stature to please the adult 
who buys it. It must have juvenile appeal, yet be 
written maturely. 

Perhaps it is this combination that makes the 
writing of juveniles so rewarding. Even though 
you do not use long, intellectual words, you can 
write as well as you can write and tell about the 
people and things and times that intrigue you. 

In a way, too, it is hard not to “educate.” A 
child is struggling toward maturity. He is in- 
terested in other children who are doing the same 
thing--whether they are in Bangkok or the Bronx. 
Therefore, any story in which a child goes through 
a genuine experience, makes mistakes, has a new 
contact with life, and maybe even puts one over on 
his elders, is educational. The child character who 
fights to preserve our wildlife—as one of my 


By DoNLEY LUKENS 


HE days when business (trade) journals were 
written by quarter-penny-a-word hacks have 
long since gone. Writing for the better jour- 

nals today is a highly specialized field, in which 

the novice finds competition as keen as in any 
other field of writing. It has its own special re- 
quirements and its own techniques. 

It is one of the few fields in which professional 
freelances have their own specialty organization 
with a generally accepted code of ethics. 

A successful writer in this field must first be a 
reporter of above average ability, for his success 
depends as much upon his ability to get facts as 
upon his writing ability. 

There are just two kinds of business, or trade 
paper stories, both of which are factual. One is 
the straight news report which includes the open- 
ing of new businesses and closing of old ones, 
personnel changes and changes of location, to 
financial reports, reports of stockholders’ meetings 
and conventions, etc. The other is the feature 
story, which nine times out of ten is a how story. 

There is very little difference between writing 
news for a business journal and writing it for 
a consumer daily. But the business journal fea- 
ture has its own technique. It serves just one 
purpose. That is to give the reader an idea he 


For a number of years Donley Lukens has been 
well-known as a professional in the field of busi- 
ness, or trade, journal writing. He is a member of 
the Associated Business Writers of America, His 
home is in North Carolina. 
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Business Writing: The Three Steps 


favorite heroes did—is educating other children. 
He never tells the reader this, but the reader 
authomatically identifies himself with the child in 
the story. The two of them—together with the 
game warden mentioned before—go through a tense 
experience which turns out to be a battle to save a 
Wyoming elk herd. 

It seems to me, however, that the education 
need not even be this obvious. If the child reader 
turns himself for the duration of the book into 
your leading character, and goes through any vital 
experience that leads him one small, hesitant step 
toward maturity and understanding, that is educa- 
tion enough. 

And so I tell my writers’ conference student to 
use his setting but to build a plot within it and 
write and rewrite and write again. I tell him to 
read the story aloud for rhythm. (And from now 
on I will tell him to read the fine article by 
Meindert De Jong, “It’s the Story That Counts,” 
in the October (1956) Author & Journalist for 
many good hints that I will not repeat here.) 

Now and then my advice is followed, and now 
and then—it works, 


can profitably apply to his own business. It must 
give it to him clearly and in the shortest possi- 
ble reading time. 

There are three steps to turning out such an 
article. 

First, you must find a business that found a 
more profitable way of doing some one thing than 
its competitors. 

It must be a successful business. The financial 
stability of his subject firm is as important to the 
business writer and his editor as it is to a credit 
manager or bank loan officer. Nothing will make 
a bigger fool of you or the editor quicker or 
more surely than a success story on a_ business 
that folds up a few weeks later. 

No matter how careful you are it will happen 
to you sooner or later, as it has happened to all 
of us—and likewise to every credit manager and 
loan officer. But when it does you had better be 
in a position to cite chapter and verse if you 
ever want to sell that editor again. 

There are numerous ways of checking business 
firms. Use them. Never depend upon appearances 
or sources whose information may be incomplete. 

Credit ratings, if you can secure access to them, 
are usually reliable. 

Inquiry in the trade, particularly among the 
road men calling on the subject, is among the 
best methods. Be sure to ask if the firm is dis- 
counting its bills, and if so how long it has 
been discounting. Any firm that has been dis- 
counting three years or longer is almost certain to 
be a safe bet. 

Retail merchants in small towns can _ usually 
tell you how the owners or principal officers of 
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COMET AUTHORS 
ON THE AIR 
“We would be very happy to re- 
view White Angel Kitty (Kather- 
ine Lounsbury) on our morning 
show, Open House.” WMBR-TY 
“Thank you for your nice letter 
in which you thank us for inter- 
viewing Elizabeth Maddox Hunt- 
ley. (What Ye Sow) It was our 
pleasure.” WWRL 
“Please have Madge Brissenden 
(Real Life Bear Stories) contact 
us regarding an interview on the 
daily show.” KFOX 
“Please forward Miss Short’s 
(Two Towels And An Orange) 
address and we'll get in touch 
with her for an interview.” 
KLIX-TV 
“Thank you for your informa- 
tion concerning Mr. Peyre Gail- 
lard. I would be very happy to 
interview him concerning his 
book, The Amazing Mr. Mock- 
er.” WGST 
“I will contact Mr. Hamada 
(The Constant Rebel) and be 
happy to arrange for a guest 
radio appearance by this local 
writer.” KPOA 
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local concerns are meeting their personal bills. 
This is often a good -indicator of the financial 
status of the business, but it should not be relied 
upon too heavily. 

Banks are another possible source of credit in- 
formation, although they are sometimes loath to 
give a reporter unfavorable information. 

The interview is your next step. This is the 
real test of your ability as a reporter. Remember 
you have to get all the information a reader 2,000 
miles away will need to apply the idea. 

A careful study of the paper at which you are 
aiming your story will be a valuable guide as to 
the details you need. Broadly, you must find out 
what your subject did; how he did it; and what 
the results were in terms of increased sales or 
reduced costs. You must discover if there are any 
special circumstances that particularly favored his 
success with the idea. if there are, what are 
they? Such circumstances might be the man’s 
background, the location of the business, or some 
special local condition. 

What mistakes did the man make that you 
could tell your reader how to avoid? What did 
he learn that would enable him to do the same 
thing better or easier next time? 

Check your notes frequently during the inter- 
view and be sure you do not overlook any fact 
your reader will want to know. 

The third and final step is writing your story. 

It is a good idea to restudy the paper for which 
you are writing before you start to write. 

Most business journals today allow their writers 
a great deal of latitude, but there are still some 
that have arbitrary rules as to the type of lead, 


maximum length of sentences, etc. This is espe- 
cially true of the smaller publications to which 
the novice has the best chance of selling. Policies 
also differ on such matters as the use of brand 
names. 

Many trade papers issue requirements sheets 
as a guide to freelances. The better use you make 
of them the better your chances will be of selling. 

Good business paper writing closely resembles, 
but is not quite the same as, good newspaper writ- 
ing. The differences are sometimes subtle, but 
they are important. All of them have their origin 
in the difference in the interests of the readers. 

The reader of a consumer paper is seeking news 
of current events, information that will broaden 
his general background, entertainment. The read- 
er of a feature story in a business paper is seek- 
ing information and ideas that will enable him to 
increase his profits, or his earning capacity if he 
is an employee. 

Like the newspaper reader he wants his informa- 
tion in a minimum of time. That means your 
writing must be clear and tight. 

Your reader is not interested in your opinions. 
He is looking for facts. What is the idea? What 
results did the other fellow get with it? Can he 
profitably apply it to his business? How? Every 
word that does not help to answer these questions 
for him is superfluous. He will consciously or un- 
consciously resent it as a waste of his time. 

The three most common causes of wasted words 
are poor outlining, poor sentence structure, and 
the inclusion of irrelevant facts. 

The answers to such questions as how long 
the firm has been in busi- [Continued on Page 30| 
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How to Get Started on a Story 


By Lynn CLARK 


HE fiction writer, or more especially, the be- 

ginner in fiction writing, often finds himself 

stalled—unable to get started. My 30 years of 
experience in teaching short-story writing con- 
vinces me that the most common complaint is, “I 
just can’t get started.” Some understanding of how 
the mind works and how to start it working should 
help. 

In general, there are four kinds of mental pro- 
cesses: reverie; making decisions; reasoning or 
rationalizing; and creative thinking. 

Reverie or daydreaming is subconscious, and it 
occurs when we let our thoughts take their own 
course uncontrolled by our conscious thinking. 

Making decisions is usually more or less a con- 
scious process, whether it demands careful weigh- 
ing of facts pro and con or is merely concerned 
with trivial matters, such as which door to take in 
entering a building. 

Reasoning is also, for the most part, conscious 
thinking, and deals with such matters as self- 
justification, or finding reasons (good ones or real 
ones) for our own beliefs and opinions, especially 
when these beliefs are questioned or condemned 
by others. 

Creative thinking usually originates in curiosity, 
and involves our attempts to satisfy it. We may 
observe the world about us, either directly or by 
reading about it. Becoming curious to know 
more, we start research, and gain enlightening 
facts. These we correlate, evaluate, and organize 
into conclusions which satisfy our curiosity. Thus 
a new law or principle may be created. Inventors 
often follow this procedure. 

Of these four mental processes, reverie may be 
most useful in producing a fiction plot, but it 
must be combined with one or more of the other 
processes. In itself, it seldom gets anywhere. The 
psychologists tell us that reverie is the free asso- 
ciation of ideas, and that without interruption by 
one of the conscious mental processes, it seldom 
if ever produces anything constructive. 

If a writer “just sits and thinks,” hoping for an 
inspiration from Heaven, nothing is apt to come 
of it. The subconscious thoughts, usually centered 
about hmself, tumble over each other, leap from 
one idea to another, without apparent reason, 
getting nowhere. 

However, it is possible, through conscious sug- 
gestion, to direct our subconscious thoughts. Just 
as the hypnotist, after putting his subject into a 
subconscious state, directs and to some extent 
controls his thoughts and actions, so may we con- 
sciously, by suggestion, control and give direction 


Dr. Lynn Clark, who is well-known to Author & 
Journalist readers, is a notably successful teacher of 
fiction. His students and former students appear 
in top magazines. He is a member of the faculty 
of the Unwersity of Southern California. 
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to our own subconscious thinking. I believe that 
most, if not all successful fiction writers do this, 
whether they realize it or not. 

A story idea, a “point” or theme, is the usual 
starter. This may be in the form of a principle or 
truth which governs human actions. Many writers, 
by observing people and their actions, collect 
such ideas for future use. Some of them even keep 
files or notebooks for the purpose. 

What sorts of ideas are worth preserving? Of 
course, “Poor Richard” and the wise Solomon 
have furnished many such truths. I believe, how- 
ever, that the ideas which come directly from the 
writer’s own observation make for more enthusias- 
tic treatment. The old bromides, “Honesty is the 
best policy,” and “A stitch in time saves nine” may 
still be used if we dress them up in new situations, 
with new characters and places; but this is becom- 
ing more and more difficult. The ideas which we 
ourselves discover (or think we discover) will 
usually inspire us to greater force and drive, even 
though we may discover later that they are basic- 
ally the same old adages. 

Perhaps the development might go something 
like this: 

1. By the conscious process which we have 
called “making decisions,” a theme or truth is 
selected from the writer’s stock. It might be, “A 
liar is sometimes interesting or intriguing, but he 
is seldom enduring.” 

2. This idea is then suggested to one’s sub- 
conscious. It will be a self-starter, and the dream- 
ing may go on: 

An habitual liar becomes temporarily popular in 
his set, but after a time, his acquaintances come to 
know him and his tendency to stretch the truth. 
His popularity wanes, or ceases entirely. 

But experience teaches us that we should not 
placidly accept the first situation that comes to 
mind. We may possibly dream up a better one. 
So we lay this one aside temporarily and put our 
subconscious to work again on a new one. After 
several possibilities have appeared, we must con- 
sciously make another decision, choose the one 
which we like best. Then we must develop it 
further by filling in the necessary details. 

Also, throughout this development, we must 
consciously keep in mind the basic character of a 
story plot—that plot is essentially a problem and 
its solution. Thus, having chosen the character or 
characters and the setting that would best demon- 
strate the theme, we must resolve the material into 
a problem for the hero and a solution brought 
about by the theme itself. The solution should be 
a logical one and therefore convincing to our 
readers. It should also be one that is not too 
easily seen in advance; for oddly enough, the 
reader of fiction is always trving to outguess the 
author, but he is greatly disappointed if he suc- 
ceeds. 

3. Now the writer’s subconscious continues: 

Perhaps the liar is trying to impress his fair 
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lady. Or he may be lying in order to impress a 
prospective employer or customer. 

Here, again, the writer must consciously make a 
decision. He may feel, for example, that his story 
should have a happy ending, rather than failure 
for his hero. 

The hero might reform, become honest, and 
thereafter succeed in his quest. 

At this point, the writer may realize that, al- 
though he has not changed his original theme, he 
has unconsciously fallen back upon Benjamin 
Franklin’s fundamental idea regarding honesty. 
This should not disturb him. What he wanted 
was a plot, rather than a nice little moral lesson; 
but the latter should be no handicap so long as 
the “lesson” does not become too obvious to the 
reader. 

During the whole daydreaming process, the 
writer will find that the characters gradually come 
alive, and the place (setting) takes definite aan. 
Incidents will develop—sometimes too rapidly 
Conscious control must again take over by making 
more decisions, eliminating incidents that do not 
carry the story along toward its goal, the ending. 

When the plot is fully developed, the writer 
should stop daydreaming and calmly, objectively 
evaluate the incidents for their interest-provoking 
qualities. He must then arrange these incidents in 
an order of climax. 

The story is even then far from finished. He has 
a plot; now he must write the story, revise it and 
write it again—perhaps again and again. The 
hard work is still ahead of him. Nevertheless, he 
now has a story to write. 
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A Top Family Magazine 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 3, Iowa, 
is universally regarded by writers as a top pub- 
lication in the growing home service field. It 
pays high rates--$1,500 or more for some excep- 
tional articles—and is a highly satisfactory mag- 
azine to deal with. 

A statement of its editorial practices and re- 
quirements has been prepared for Author & Jour- 
nalist by Hugh Curtis, who has been with the 
Meredith Publications for more than 25 years and 
has edited Better Homes & Gardens with distinc- 
tion since 1952. His remarks will prove stimulat- 
ing to any writer of fact material: 


Our magazine presents rather a specialized though 
continuing market for freelance writers. We are es- 
sentially a family magazine and thus the usual fields 
of the freelance feature writer must be enlarged suf- 
ficiently to incorporate interest from each hypothetical 
family member. 

Let me assume that your writers are more ac- 
customed to what we call our Special Features. They 
are articles with a how-to application in domestic 
travel, family health and psychology, family relation- 
ships, the “care and feeding” of the family car, family 
pets, education, the exercise of citizenship, a very def- 
inite emphasis on religion in everyday life, and so on. 
Our Special Features, of course, do not make up the 
major percentage of our book although they are tre- 
ae important and although we pay well for 
them. 


From Editors’ Desks to You 


Our backbone subject matter divisions are: Foods, 
Furnishings, Building, Gardening and Landscaping, 
Table and Flower Arrangements, Child Care and 
Training, and Education. Quite usually the Foods De- 
partment staff does its own writing, buys little. The 
Garden Department is always open to ideas for land- 
scaping, horticulture, and the building of garden 
furniture such as fences, gates, storage racks, and what 
have you. 

The Furnishings and Building Departments are 
very happy to have suggestions from writers about 
homes in the locality of the writers. They usually 
prefer to have snapshots and a brief description of 
furnishings or building material. Time- and _labor- 
saving ideas in both these categories are usually ac- 
companied by how-to drawings or photographs, are 
paid for upon acceptance, and usually are re-photo- 
graphed before going into the magazine. 

Staff members of the Table Furnishings and Flower 
Arrangement Department usually prepare their own 
copy inasmuch as they must first make the arrange- 
ments before the camera and really go through the 
entire creative processes. 

However, the Child Care and Training editor, who 
also handles all material on education at whatever 
age, has a need for freelance experience stories and 
factual reports on the work of psychiatrists and medical 
authorities in the field of pediatrics. 

You asked me bluntly in what respect the average 
freelancer misses the mark. For our magazine at least, 
he misses it in not making a careful study of a single 
issue or succession of issues, 

I sincerely believe that most productions of com- 
petent freelancers can be placed somewhere eventually; 
it is a tremendous waste of time and postage to mis- 
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direct them as constantly as freelancers do. By a care- 
ful survey of a magazine or series of magazines, the 
freelancer can not only acquire an idea of subject 
matter acceptable and of editorial slants but he can 
also calculate quite accurately his percentage changes 
for placement and, therefore, in what fields his best 
chances lie. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank the writers 
who submit to us and say that our magazine is very 
aware of the freelance writer and his or her produc- 
tion. We do review each manuscript carefully, try to 
acknowledge within a reasonable period, pay on ac- 
ceptance—and beg some impatient freelancers to re- 
member that their offerings may require careful con- 
sideration, a series of staff meetings, and thus be sub- 
ject to delay. 

— Av] — 


Trump Magazine, 598 Madison Ave., New York, 
is an elaborate addition to the small number of 
American humor magazines. It was founded by 
Hugh M. Heiner, who has made a spectacular 
success of Playboy in the men’s field. 

The first issue of Trump (January, 1957) 
rather broadly satirical, with definite masculine 
appeal. Much of the contents is pictorial—prin- 
cipally line drawings or paintings. 

The magazine is especially interested in satir- 
ical articles of 1,000-3,000 words, but it will use 
also verse, filler, cartoons, photographs and other 
art work—all of satirical character. Payment is on 
acceptance at going rates for such material. 

Address material to the editor, Harvey Kurtz- 
man, or the managing editor, Harry Chester. 
Queries are not desired. 

— Ae] — 

A new magazine in the home service field is 
Today's Living, The Herald Tribune Magazine, 
230 W. 4lst St., New York 36. It is distributed 
with the Sunday edition of the Herald Tribune. 
The editor is Robert R. Endicott, who for many 
year edited Family Circle. 

Since the magazine circulates in New York City 
and its suburbs, it wants material of particular sig- 
nificance to people in this area. 

Says Mr. Endicott: 

Today’s Living is basically a family magazine, and 
it is personal. That is, it deals with subjects that in- 
terest groups, but in terms of the individual. Its ed- 
itorial geography is limited to the local scene—greater 
New York—and goes farther afield only to take one of 
its typical reader-families along for a trip that has 
started at their own home. 

Material on fashions, home furnishings, child care, 
and food is written by Herald Tribune staff members. 

Today’s Living pays $100-$200 for an article, 
$20-$25 for verse, on acc + agama It uses no fiction. 
New Juvenile Publisher 

From year to year there is noticeable a gradual 
tendency to decentralize publishing. The latest 
move in this direction is the establishment of 
Parnassus Books, the first publisher on the Pacific 
Coast to be engaged exclusively in the juvenile 
field. 

Herman Schein, president of the firm, writes con- 
cerning the enterprise: 

We will attempt to achieve and maintain the best 
best standards of literary quality and graphic arts in 
our books. 

The titles of Parnassus Press will cover the entire 
range of juveniles from the picture book on up to the 
full Jength teen-age novel. We will publish both fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Parnassus Press will avail itself 
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24th WRITERS CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


July 22-August 9, 1957 


For both beginning and experienced writers. 
Workshops include novel, short story, poetry, 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction and_ television 
drama. 


Distinguished staff, with Warren Beck, Rolfe 
Humphries, and others. 


Comfortable climate, excellent accommoda- 
tions, scenic attractions. 


Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 
University of Colorado 
Macky 367 Boulder, Colorado 


Writers and those who dream of becoming writers can combine 

exciting vacation trip aboard ‘‘Queen of Bermuda’ with expert 

writing instruction. Join a writer’s house party on all-expense 

eight-day Bermuda trip. Workshop at no extra cost. Series of 

sailings beginning June 28th. Staff includes: Malcolm Stewart 

and Pauline Bloom. Size of groups limited for each trip. 
Available only through 


AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 S. Clinton St. Doylestown, Pa. 


CHICAGO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
April 25-27 
(Congress Hotel) 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields con- 
ducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For details, 


write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


AS A BEGINNING WRITER 
did you ever wish for friendly, personal criticism, without 
a follow-up offer of a “course’? Are you doubtful whether 
your stories are “right? Let me prepare them. Not just 
vague corrections and suggestions, but definite changes, re- 
writing parts, if necessary, adding a paragraph to unify or 
help the plot. Market tips also. $1 per 1000, with a $3 
minimum, Lower rates on novel. Typing and carbon, 20c 
per page, if desired, with minor corrections. 
EVA LONGSDORF 
Your friendly critic 
R.F.D. 2 Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
BOOKS—STORIES—ARTICLES—FICTION—-NON-FICTION 
Prompt, reliable service. Minor corrections. One carbon, 
extra first and last pages. Work mailed flat. 60c per 1,000 
words, 50c over 10,000; poetry Ic per line; minimum charge 

$1. Please add postage and exchange. 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
MArket 7-6073 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send free, titled To the Author in 
Search Publisher. tells how we can publish, By | 
and distribute your a. as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All ered. New authors welcomed. 


t for Booklet BB. 
VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
ivd., Hollywood 28 
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Atlanta 16, Go. 


FLOATING WORKSHOP TO BERMUDA 

| 

| 

| 


To readers of Author & Journalist 
we are pleased to announce the publication of the 
selected poems of AdéJ’s former editor: 
THE NAMELESS SIGHT 
Poems 1937-1956 
by ALAN SWALLOW 

We have endeavored to make this a_ beautiful 
book, worthy of the contents; printed in a limited 
edition, in three colors. $3.00 per copy, postpaid. 
Order from your bookseller or 


THE PRAIRIE PRESS 


Iowa City, Iowa 


POETRY CONTEST 


High grade poetry needed for spring and summer 
issues of CAXTON POETRY REVIEW. Enclose biog. 
& pub. record. Many prizes including book publication. 


THE CAXTON PRESS 


P. O. Box 143 Cincinnati 11, Ohio 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Learn To Write Poetry 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollor. 
131 West Davis Bivd., Davis Islands Tampa, Fla. 


YOU CAN WRITE POEMS WITH A FUTURE 
The how-to book for poets, so clear beginners make astonish- 
ing progress, so comprehensive advanced students find it in- 
valuable, has 96 pages of vital facts you need to write 
successfully. Order your copy of YOU CAN WRITE A POEM 
today. One dollar postpaid. 


Gail Brook Burket 


1020 Lake Shore Drive Evanston, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 
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of its advantageous location by including in each list 
at least one title dealing with the life, history, folk- 
lore, adventure, or nature of the New and Old West. 
In this field we are drawing upon a wealth of un- 
tapped material. 

Our books will be bound in hard covers and il- 
lustrated in color by outstanding West Coast illustrat- 
ors. They will be advertised and sold nationwide 
through the trade to trade outlets and _ institutions. 
Retail prices and discount schedules will be comparable 
to those offered by major Eastern publishers for 
books of equal character. 

The first list of Parnassus Press will consist of three 
titles, all by established authors. Their publication 
is set for Spring 1957. Well before that date detailed 
information will be released about each book. 

We are now considering material for future lists and, 
therefore, welcome manuscripts of high calibre. Con- 
tracts with our authors contain provisions as to royal- 
ties and subsidiary rights comparable to those of most 
publishers of children’s books. 

Manuscripts and inquiries may be addressed to 
Parnassus Books at 33 Parnassus Road, Berkeley 8, 
Calif. 

— Av] — 

Photo Developments, 104 E. Michigan Ave., 
Jackson, Mich., is interested in reports on camera 
shops and photo-finishing plants telling and show- 
ing by photographs why they are successful. L. T. 
Heard is editor. Payment is 214c a word, $5 each 
for photos, on acceptance. 

Sports Illustrated, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, is to a large extent staff-written, points out 
Andrew Crichton, of the editorial staff. 

“Our purchases from freelance writers,” he 
states, “are generally confined to material of im- 
mediate interest, and articles which are available 
on an exclusive basis and which are not part of the 
public domain. 

“We are always on the lookout for the sensitive 
and well-written article which offers a rare insight 
into either a sport or an aspect of sport, the sort 
of thing which brings the reader closer than he 
has ever been before to the true meaning of the 


subject.” 


My Baby Magazine, 435 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, has introduced an innovation in its field—the 
use of fiction. Peg Rivers, the editor, is in the 
market for short-short stories consonant, of course, 
with the function of the magazine, which is to 
serve mothers of infants. Payment is Ic-3c a word 
on publication. This magazine is now using some 
verse also. 

— Av] — 

The new editor of Western Family, Marjorie 
Nyrop, is seeking not only light fiction and how-to 
homemaking articles—which the magazine has al- 
ways used—but profiles of Western personalities, 
mainly women, of 1,500 words or less. She is buy- 
ing also some illustrated Western travel material. 
Payment is 5c a word on acceptance. 

Western Family is an expanding monthly mag- 
azine with a circulation well above a_ million 
heavily concentrated in California, but with sub- 
stantial distribution in the other Pacific Coast 
states and the Rocky Mountain states. Its address 
is 1300 N. Wilton Place, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
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The present address of Aristotle's Animals, a 
little magazine emphasizing satire, is 1244 Russell 
St.. Berkeley 2, Calif. 


AvTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| L 4 — 


Writers qualified to cover maintenance proce- 

dures in industrial plants may find a market in 

Plant Fngineering, 110 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 

Payment is $35 a page on publication. Query in 

advance, addresing the editor, Thomas E. Hanson. 
— Av] — 

There’s a new market in a highly specialized 
field—Summer and Casual Furniture, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. It’s interested in illustrated 
articles about patio shops and summer furniture 
departments. Payment is 2c a word, with photos 
bringing $3.50-S5 each, on publication. 

Query the editor, B. H. Hellman, who promises 
prompt replies. Mr. Hellman edits another 
specialized magazine in the furniture field, Ju- 
venile Merchandising. 

— Av] — 

Broadman Press, of which William J. Fallis is 
editor, will consider book manuscripts (average 
length 60,000 words) of religious nature: sermons, 
personal religious growth, churchmanship, Bible 
exposition, fiction, family problems. The chil- 
dren’s book editor, Kate Ellen Gruver, is interest- 
ed in manuscripts slanted to age levels 2-12 based 
on Bible, nature, religious, character-building 
themes and suitable for picture books, biographies, 
and story books. 

Before submitting material query the editors at 
127 Ninth Ave. North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

— Ae] — 

Writers’ Council is a new semiannual magazine 
for writers under the editorship of Helen Reed 
Moffit and Jim Haynes. It will publish fiction 
1,000-1,500 words, poetry to 20 lines, articles and 
fillers to 1,000 words on ‘“‘How I Made My Frst 
Sale,” biographies of little-Known authors to 500 
words. 

Fiction manuscripts should be sent to Jim 
Haynes, 4126 Clayton St., Los Angeles 27, Calif.; 
all other material to Mrs. Mofht at 633 N. Grant 
St., Pocatello, Idaho. No payment will be made at 
present, but the magazine hopes to make nominal 
payments later. 

— — 


Child Life, 30 Federal St., Boston, Mass. (note 
the new address), has introduced a new depart- 
ment—short-shorts of 250 words, preferably about 
animals—for children 4-9 years old. Payment is at 
$20 a story on publication. Address Bee Hive De- 
partment. 

— 


Better not submit manuscripts or queries to the 
Christian Parent or My Chum. Both publications, 
edited by Martin P. Simon at Highland, IIL, are 
overstocked with material and will not be in the 
market for a year or so. 

— — 
Town Journal Folds 

Town Journal, directed to families in the smal- 
ler communiites, is discontinuing publication. As 
Pathfinder, it was published for many years as a 
news magazine. Upon its purchase by the owners 
of Farm Journal it became a more general periodi- 
cal but proved unprofitable. The publishers will 
now devote their efforts exclusively to Farm Jour- 
nal. 

Other recent suspensions include Chicago, a re- 
gional magazine of literary and pictorial quality, 
and Little Leaguer, a juvenile that expects later to 
resume publication. 
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FEBRUARY, 


WRITING 


TELEVISION — DRAMA — FICTION 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Giving a step-by-step blueprint for fiction and dra- 
matic writing, under the personal direction of 


LAJOS EGRI 
author of “The Art of Dramatic Writing” 

(6th Printing; used as text in colleges and univer- 

sities throughout the country; “This book will live 

through the ages.’’—Gabriel Pascal.) 
Associates: Frances Franklin, Edna Lewis. 

_ — — SCRIPTS AND STORIES ANALYZED : 
EGRI COURSE Estab. 1930, Lie. N. Y. State 
2 Columbus Circle, New York Y. 

Please send me without obligation complete information on 
your CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 
Make your plots pay! Many I’ve helped have sold to 
Movies and TV. Over 15 years of scripting experience 
inside Hollywood Studios. COMPLETE writing help, or 
Shosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, and Stage Plays. 
Write me your problem for free reply. 
JESSICA FOX MAY 
Phone 5602 Fernwood Avenue 
HOllywood 2-5448 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Books — Novels — Stories — Radio Scripts 
Edited and typed on 20 Ib. Corrasable Bond in approved 
editor's style. Extra first and last pages. Carbon copy. 
Pos 60c per 1000 words. Suggestions for sales included 
ree. 
MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


TRADE MAGAZINES 
Special Field for Writers 


Whatever your interest, you will find the magazine you are 
looking for among the 5,166 we list. Each with complete 
address, all for $2.50 postpaid. All fields—business, trades, 
agricultural, professions, > “age real estate, music, edu- 
cational, hobbies, sports, 


PUBLICATIONS 
34FF North Ritter Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance 


Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
For Beginners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered in New 
York City to any publisher. Save postage, express 
charges and time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
Mercury Messenger Service 
Authors Service Division 


461 - 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send Pa our free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
h of a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote 

and distribute your s we have done for hundreds of 

ane writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 
oday for Booklet t’s free. 

VANT. AGE PRESS, 120 Ww. 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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The Juvenile Magazine Market 


ISCUSSIONS of the juvenile market are al- 
D most always prefaced by the statement that 

it does not pay very well. This is true— 
though, as the accompanying market list shows, 
many juvenile magazines are increasing their rate 
of payment for manuscripts. 

Scores of writers have found the juvenile field a 
training school for other types of writing. The 
editors of juvenile magazines offer tremendous 
help to aspiring writers—they recognize promise, 
and encourage it. 

The juvenile field itself is one of the steadiest a 
writer can find. Magazines for young folks do not 
shift their requirements constantly in the hope of 
increasing circulation or advertising. 

Obviously there are some changes in subject 
matter and setting. Airplanes, rockets, and other 
modern inventions intrigue the young—and this 
is reflected in the magazines they read. Likewise 
there is increasing interest in foreign countries 
and the children and older people who live there. 

The juveniles continue to emphasize fiction— 
fiction that really tells a story presenting the 
achievements and qualities boys and girls admire. 

At the same time there is a growing interest in 
non-fiction dealing with the world around us. 
Nothing pedagogical or encyclopedic—but copy 
full of human interest. 

The demand for verse isn’t large but it is con- 
stant. Singable poetry with perfect rhythm and 
rhyme is what is wanted. : 

The juvenile market demands, editors and 


GENERAL 
Youth 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Fairchild at 
Robinson, Danville, III. (M-25) Outdoor, rural, modern 
agricultural articles 100-1,000; adventure, mystery, 
action short stories 1,000-4,000; adventure novel- 
ettes 6,000-12,000; jokes, anecdotes, 100-350. 
Alan Oster. Vac up; photos 50c to $2. Pub. 

American Girl (Girl Scouts), 155 E. 44th St., New 
York 17. (M) Girls aged 11 to 17. Action short 
stories to 2,500; articles 500-2,000; short-shorts, to 
1,500; 2-6 part serials, mystery, family life, sports, 
adevnture, historical, dealing with young people’s 
problems. Esther R. Bien, Editor; Mary Irons, Feature 
Editor; Laura Vitray, Article Editor; Marjorie Vetter, 
Fiction Editor. 1c up. Acc. First serial rights only. 

American Junior Red Cross Journal, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. (7 issues a 
yr.). High school interest slanted articles and fiction. 
Personality tips, citizenship responsibilities, science 
subjects, sports, biographies. Mrs. Lois S. Johnson. 
Nominal rates. Acc. 

American Modeler, formerly Young Men, 304 E. 
45th St., New York 17. (M-35) Devoted to the 
hobby-sports activities of model airplane building and 
flying, model boating, and radio control modeling. 
Query with published sample of style if possible. 
Albert |. Lewis. Payment at varying rates. 

Arts & Activities, 8150 N. Central Park Avenue, 
Skokie, Ill. Articles on creative art activities for ele- 
mentary schools and junior and senior high schools 
using only examples of children’s work as illustrations. 
Dr. F. Louis Hoover, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill., Editor. 

Boys’ Life (Boy Scouts of America), New Brunswick, 
N. J. (M) For ages 8-18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
mystery, achievement short stories 2,000-4,000; a 
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writers agree, sincerity, genuine interest in young 
folks, and ability to write so that readers will un- 
derstand but not feel they’re being talked down to. 
It’s better to err on the side of making a piece a 
little too adult than a little too young. 

Most of the juvenile magazines are . published 
under religious auspices. They want material that 
contributes to character-building, but nothing 
“preachy” or with a moral lesson tacked on. 

Juvenile books offer a much greater opportunity 
for financial profit than do contributions to ju- 
venile magazines. Well over 1,500 juvenile titles 
were published in 1956—the largest number of any 
class except adult fiction. Book publishers ac- 
cepting juvenile works are listed in the November 
(1956) Author & Journalist. 

The following list is confined to periodicals. 
The frequency of publication and the single rs a 
price appear in parentheses; as (M-25), monthly, 
25c. Many juvenile magazines published under 
religious auspices do not have a single copy price, 
being distributed only by subscription or through 
Sunday schools or parochial schools. In many such 
cases the publisher will send a copy for a large 
stamped, self-addressed envelope if the inquirer is 
seriously interested in contributing. Or a local 
clergyman may be willing to lend a copy for study. 
A number of the magazines issue leaflets stating 
their requirements. 

The rate of pay is per word or per story, article, 
or poem. Acc. means payment on acceptance. 
Pub. means payment on publication. 


few stories that Scouts 10-12 can read easily as well 
as older boys—simple style but not written down and 
not too juvenile in tone. Serials 2-4 installments 
4,000-5,000 each. Articles on science, vocational 
guidance slanted at boys in high school; shorts about 
animals and nature. Cartoons. Harry A. Harchar. 3c- 

Co-Ed, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. (M) Fiction to 4,500 dealing with 
problems of teen-agers; must be realistic and con- 
temporary. Sylvie Schuman, Managing Editor. $200- 
$500. Acc. 

Compact, The Young People’s Digest, Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
(10 issues a yr.-35) Reprint magazine. Buys reprint 
rights to short stories, books, articles which appeal to 
high school and college students. Claire Glass. Acc. 

Cool, 166 West 72nd St., New York 23. (Bi-M) 
Articles 500 to 1,000 on teen-age, particularly Rock 
& Roll features; celebrities; news of teen-age doings 
in various sections of country. Fillers to 50 words. 
Poems. Cartoons. Robert E. Fischer, Publisher. 1c-3c, 
photos $3-$5. Pub. 

Hep Cat’s Digest, 166 West 72nd Street, New York 
23. (Bi-M) Articles for digest-type of magazine, 500 
to 1,000, on teen-agers. Fillers, poems, cartoons. 
Robert E. Fischer, Publisher. 1c-3c, photos $3-$5. Pub. 

Hep Cat’s Review, 166 West 72nd St., New York 
23. (Bi-M) Same requirements as Cool, above. 

Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M- 
35) Light and serious fiction from short-short to serial 
length, about teen-agers and growing-up experiences. 
Bryna Ivens, Fiction Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Young Elizabethan, Rolls House, Bream Bldgs., 
Chancery Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. (M) Short 
stories 2,000-4,000; serials 25,000-30,000. Articles 
“which open the mind.” Payment by arrangement. 
Query before submitting any MSS. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Younger Readers Rese 


tiona ross, Washington 13, D. C. issues). 

Stories slanted to elementary schoo! ages, under 600 Sell In Three Months 

on child life in other countries. Mrs. Lois S. Johnson. 

Naminal payment. Acc. Or Money Back 
Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 

(M-35) Fiction 1,800-2,300 aimed at girls 7-14, any 


locale; about girls living today or girls in the past; If You Can Write Correct English— 
avoid situations involving boys in a romantic way. ‘ ‘ 

Articles 1,200-2,000 of general interest to this age You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
group—manners, parties, good looks, getting along Sell Within Three Months. 


with others, etc. How-to fillers 150-200. Query on 

articles. Rubie Saunders, Managing Editor. Fiction 

$73, fiction $35.$50, fillers In past years | have sold some 
e nadian ross Junior, ellesley St., * j j 

E. Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. (M-5) Stories, 500-2,000, 3000 

for 6-12 age groups; articles of informative type -.. Seriais.. . series. ownrm 


500-2,000, 10-14 age group. Photos. Susan Thomas. teaching it. 
Lite 30 Federal (M-25) 
i ife, ederal St., Boston, Mass. (M-25 
Short stories, 800. Short-shorts, preferably about an- ALSO CRITICISM AND | 
inl, 250. Plays for children 4-9; must be short, COLLABORATION 
with small casts, suitable for putting on in the home ‘ 
circle with makeshift sets and costumes. Two-part Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
serials, each part no longer than 800, with a “cliff- “Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing 


rticles. Picture stories. rt humorous verse. Photos. = . Perr 
Mes. Adelaide Field. 3c. Pub. Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 

Children’s Activities, 1111 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- a Specialty 
cago 5. (M exc. July and August-50) All types of 
stories, 700-2,100, for children 3-12. Serials. Songs. 
Plays. How-to and other articles. Anne Neigoff. 2c, ri 
verse 50c a line. Pub. Will Herman 

Children’s Playmate, 3025 East 75th St., Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio. (M-25) Stories 900-1,200 for boys and 1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
girls 6-12; amusing rhyming stories, modern adven- 
ture, Western, space, mystery. 2c up. Acc. Short 
skits; simple parties complete in every detail. Good 
craft ideas inexpensive detailed in- T t 
structions, samples. Please state price. Rosemary Hart. / 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) For Manuscrip 4 yprs 
children 2-12. Vivid stories under 950, with suspense Neat, accurate, prompt. 
to the end; emphasizes the story the boy 9-12 likes 55¢ per 1,000 words 
to read and the tot 3-6 likes also to listen to. In Poetry Ic per line 
special need of realistic stories around dogs, horses, 1 free carbon, minor corrections made. 


helicopters, airplanes. In all ‘‘fanciful’’ stories the ALICE H. BARON 
young listener and reader should easily be able to 2305 Market Street Salem, Oregon 
identify himself with the leading character. Short 
: verse. Novel things to do. Seasonal matter preferred. 
Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers. Stories 2VY2c, much more GHOSTWRITER 
for verse and things to make. Acc. Over twenty i i di iti 
years experience in mending writing 
Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine, Parents’ Institute, 52 for marketing. | do not tell what to do. I do it 


Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. Short material-—500- for you. Reference women’s WHO'S WHO. 
1,000 words—some for reading to young children, tage. 
some to be read by boys and girls themselves. Harold 


Schwartz. Acc. lorid 
Jack and Jill, Independence Square, Philadelphia 2964 Aviation, A.J. rincnssentiocese 
5, Pa. (M-25) Fantastic and realistic short stories, to 


brie howto-do ard howomare, TO AUTHORS 


verse. Mrs. Ada C. Rose. Acc. seeking a publisher 


RELIGIOUS Send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote 

Y th and distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
ou other writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Christian Youth, American Sunday-School Union, VANTAGE. PRESS. 120 uP. sien Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Primarily In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


Make Your Writing PROFITABLE this Year! 


THE DEVIL’S HAN . ave helped hundreds to} 1— : HERE’ ! asic Technique)............ J 
success in fiction, poetry, articles. A trial criticism at $1 


: IT 
per M words will prove that | can help you. Reference: | 5 WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS 8 types explained)... 3 
Who's Who in the Midwest. Or visit my Chicago class,| WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3. 
or N. H. Writers’ Colony. DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. From Me.. 2. 


MILDRED I. REID 
49 Salem Lane Literary Critic Evanston, Illinois 


FesruaRY, 1957 


00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
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DON’T AIM TOO HIGH 


If you’re not selling reaularly, consider the Shopping News, 
Newspaper Syndicates, Rural magazines and Personnel pub- 
lications’ SMALL-SALE markets. These much-easier-to-sell- 
fields need beginning writers as well as older writers who 
will be satisfied with smaller checks for fiction and articles. 
The short-short especially required. 


Marketing fee for immediate submission test to these re- 
sponsive, alert lists is 90c under 1,500 words, $1.80 to 5 000, 
$2.50 over 5,000: refunded when placed. 12% commission 
exacted. Friendly guidance for small-sale markets and 
lengthy report given all MSS. 


SYNDICATE & FICTION MARKETING AGENCY 
307 Eost 4th Street, Dep't G Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NOVELS — BOOKS — RADIO SCRIPTS — STORIES 


Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your big 
chan h w 


Le 

not only edit, but polish and revise where necessary. 

you what to "do, I do it for you. Your manuscript is return 

you typewritten, ready for the publisher, showing off your work in 
its finest form. Carbon copy furnished. $1.40 per four typed 
‘ages. Terms to be arranged 


MARIE ADAMS, 1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


TELEVISION WRITERS 


You need a specialist to market your scripts. This 
agency concentrates on the complex, ever-changing 
TV field. For details write: 

Robert Finnell Agency 
507 Fifth Avenue New York City 17 


Writing for the Juveniles 
is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors ear ublication, 
higher royalty, national a. and beautifully designed 
books. All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, anc. 
Atten MR. TAYLOR 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
we have a D go for the additional pro- 
motion and distribution of your book 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


If interested, write for details to 
wri ICE 


TERS SERV 
7 E. 42, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Tel. MU 7-5159 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
24 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 
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for youth but appealing to younger readers and to 
families. Stories 2,000. Fillers relating to Christian 
work, especially for readers of primary and junior 
ages. Material must have evangelical Christian em- 
phasis. William J. Jones. Yac up 

Classmate, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W) 
For young people in their teens. Well- plotted short 
stories 2,500 words; 2-, 3-, and 4-part serials. Articles 
on geography, sports, manners (cultural ethics), with 
photos, to 2,000. Verse. Richard H. Rice, Assistant 
Editor. 1c up, photos extra. Verse 50c a line. Acc. 

Conquest, Nazarene Young People’s Society, 6401 
The Paseo, Box 6076, Kansas City 10, Mo. (M) 
Good dramatic short stories, 2,000-2,500, with 
wholesome and natural religious content; also illus- 
trated articles with pictures of good quality for re- 
production; and some shorts—definitely religious, 
but not “‘preachy.’’ Age level, late teens and early 
twenties. J. Fred Parker. $6 per 1,000, poetry 10c a 
line. Acc. Well stocked with poetry and informational 
articles. 

Council Fires, Third & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(W) Interesting stories for high school and college- 
age readers, 2,000-2,500. Must contain a definite 
spiritual lesson or gospel message, but not be preachy. 
Buys no articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, jokes, 
drawings. P. B. Christie. To $7.50 per 1,000 words. 
Acc. 

Forward, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) 
Young people 18 to 23 years. Short stories 3,000; 
serials 4 to 8 chapers, 3,000 each; religious and 
nature poetry; articles on any subject of interest to 
youth, 1,000, with 8x10 inch glossy prints (optional). 
Catherine Sidwell. 1c. Acc. 

Front Rank, P. O. Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) 
Human interest stories, articles, with religious, educa- 
tional, social implication, from 1,000-2,500 words, 
of interest to older youth and adults. Articles with 
photos; some poetry. Ray L. Henthorne. 34c. Acc. 

Horizons, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. 
State St., Elgin, Ill. (W) For young people 13 to 24 
and older. Howard Royer. ¥3c. Acc. 

Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. (W) 
Short stories, 2,500-3,000; serials, 8-10 chapters 
around 2,500 words each; slanted toward college and 
older high school young people. The religious or moral 
message should not be superimposed, but should be an 
inextricable part of the story, worked out in the 
characterization of at least one strong Christian, who 
is not necessarily the main character. Articles 800 to 
1,500. Some fillers 200-500. All should be human in- 
terest articles, in which information is painlessly 
presented by way of individual experiences. No en- 
cyclopedic articles desired. Query on articles. Ic, verse 
10c a line. Acc. 

Power, Scripture Press, 1825 College Ave., Wheat- 
on, Ill. Stories from real life and personality sketches, 
1,700; short stories, 1,500; serials, 2- or 4-part, 
1,500 each; anecdotes; all showing that first-century 
Christianity really works today. James R. Adair. 1c- 
2c. Acc. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 850 
N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. (W-5) Fiction with good 
moral tone but not preachy, to 2,000. Articles to 
2,000 about helpful activities of individuals or groups. 
Anecdotes. Short verse. James W. English. 2c up. 
Verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Today, 5750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26. (W) 
Fiction and non-fiction with evangelical Christian 
emphasis for youth and young adults. No verse. Query. 
David C. Olson, Editor. 1¢ up. Acc. 

The Victorian, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. (M-30) 
Primarily an adult magazine but uses some ‘‘adult- 
written’’ material of interest to boys and girls of high 
school age and over. Fiction 500-2,500. Articles. 
Top-grade fillers 50-150. No 1-liners or inspirational 
sayings. Cartoons. Sample copies available to pros- 
— contributors. Robert K. Doran. 1c-3c. Acc. 

oung People, American Baptist Publishing Society, 
1701" 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) 
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Young people over 18. Short stories 2,000; serials 4- 
10 chapters, 2,000 each; religious, fact, hobby, how- 
to articles, preferably illustrated, 500- 1 ,000; verse, 
high literary standard. Good fiction is greatest need. 

. D. Raycroft. 1c. Acc. 

Youth, 1505 Race St., Philadeiphia 2, Pa. (Bi-W) 
Stories on problems and experiences of young people, 
700-900; articles with youthful and newsy slant 800- 
1,000; puzzles; cartoons; photos. Herman C. Ahrens, 
Jr. To Yac. Acc. 

Youth (section of Our Sunday Visitor, Roman Cath- 
olic newspaper), Huntington, Ind. (W) For young 
people 16-25. Articles of general interest 700-1,500, 
stories to 2,000. P. A. Fink. 2c up. Acc. 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross St., 
Wheaton, Ill. (M-20) An interdenominational mag- 
azine slanted to upper high school and college ages. 
Stories to 2,000, preferably 1,500-2,000. Cartoons. 
No verse. Mel Larson. In general Ic, but $40 each 
for top stories 1,500-2,000, cartoons $5. Pub. 

Youth’s Christian Compenion, Scottdale, Pa. Stories 
1,500-2,500. Articles 1,000-1,500. Some verse 4-12 
lines. Material should deal with the problems of 
youth, presenting the Christian solution. Inspirational, 
informational, challenging material also in order. 
Urie A. Bender, Editor. To $5 per 1,000 words. 


Early Teens 

The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. (M exc. July, 
August) Adventure, sports, school, mystery, historical 
stories for boys 11-17, to 3,500. No non-fiction at 
present. The Rev. Frank E. Gartland, C. S. C. Stories 
$50-$100. Acc. 

The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneap- 
olis 5, Minn. (M exc. July, August) For girls 11-17. 
Stories of adventure, mystery, humor, family and 
school life. Fictionized stories of saints. Career, hobby, 
general articles with photos appealing to girls; re- 
ligious articles. Stories to 3,000; articles to 1,800 
Cartoons. Mary Richardson. Ic up. Acc. 

Christian Trails, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. (W) Interesting stories to 1,500 for junior-inter- 
mediate age (9-16) readers; boy and girl lead charac- 
ters preferred; must contain a definite spiritual lesson 
or gospel message but not be preachy. No fillers, 
poems, jokes, drawings, etc. P. B. Christie. To $7.50 
per 1,000 words, depending on value of material. Acc. 

Friends, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) 
Bright, realistic fiction with a positive moral tone for 
early teen-agers, 12-14. How-to, personality guidance, 
and true youth experience articles. Fiction 1,500 to 
2,500, articles 500 to 1,000. Bruce Hilton. Vac. Acc. 

Junior Guide, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 
Confined to true stories for boys and girls 11-14. 
Should have positive approach inspiring readers to 
honesty, faithfulness, dependability, courage for the 
right, reverence, obedience, courtesy, etc. Stories 
usually deal with children, but may be about adults if 
written to hold children’s attention. Lawrence Max- 
well, Editor. Approx. Vac, poems $1 up. Acc. 

Search, 5750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26. (W) 
Fiction and non-fiction with evangelical Christian 
emphasis for boys and girls 9-14. Query. David C. 
Olson, Editor. lc up. Acc. 

Straight, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. (W) Serials to 5,000, installments of 1,000; 
short stories, 1,000 to 1,500. Articles and photo- 
graphs. News of teen-agers’ hobbies, businesses, 
special accomplishments. Puzzles, which must deal 
with the Bible. All stories must appeal to teen-agers, 
both boys and girls; subjects—church work, special 
days, school incidents, family situations, sports, 
mystery, camp experiences, etc. Stories with emphasis 
on Christian character and attainments. Dana Eynon, 
Editor. Stories to $25. Acc. 

Teens, American Baptist Publishing Society, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Boys and girls 
13-18. Challenging, realistic short stories, preferably 
with Christian or social slant, 2,000, boy and girl 
characters; serials, 6-8 chapters, 2,000 each; inspira- 
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PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical “gang run” method now enables us to 
print your books and publications at lowest possible cost. 
Hignest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ Chicago 2, Ill. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of ifs kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 

MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


Line by line— including editing and 
$1 50 rewriting where necessary. You also 
receive comprehensive information 
Per 1,000 Words | on your plotting, and analysis of your 
—Plus Return 
Postage. 


—— characters, writing style, 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-A 


. Louis 3, Mo. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


County Histories, Historical Data, Biographies, 
Novels, Religious Works, Poetry, Juvenile, etc. 
Advertising. For full information write: 
Paul Heard, Editor 
AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 
2014 McKinney Avenue Dallas 1, Texas 


Historical 
National 


SELLING vous $TORIE$? 
Alone you may never sell! Work with a PROFESSIONAL! 
AMAZING NEW METHOD BRINGS SUCCESS WHERE OTHERS 
FAILED! | have helped thousands and can help you if you 
have talent. PARTICULARS FREE or send a script not over 
3000 words with $1 (25c ea. added M on same script.) 


SPECIALS ON BOOKS. Return stamped envelope, please. 

WORK WITH ME FOR YOUR SUCCESS NOW! 
WRITE-RIGHT SYSTEM 

Box 107-A Fern Park, Fla. 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. ia — considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write_today for BB. It’s free 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINA TION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE “ MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Z-1 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Box 2507 


tional, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably 
illustrated, 800. Inspirational fillers 100,200,300. 
Larry Fitzgerald. Short stories $15 up, articles $5 (inc. 
photos). Acc. 

Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Fiction, 2,000- 
2,300; human interest articles, 1,500; human interest 
fillers only; photos with articles; how-to-do-it pieces, 
Evangelical viewpoint. L. M. Lowell. 

c. Acc. 

Twelve/ Fifteen, Methodist Youth Publications, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (M) Boys and girls 12-15. 
Short stories 3,500, serials 15,000-30,000; feature 
articles on hobbies, nature lore, popular science, fam- 
ily life, sports, personality, etiquette. Rowena Fer- 
guson. Ic-2c. Acc. 

Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Avenue N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Short stories 2,- 
500-3,000; articles 700-1,200, science, how-to-do, 
hobby, personality, travel, nature, with or without 
photos; verse; all of interest to boys and girls 13-16. 
Josephine Pile. Ic up. Acc. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) Boys 
and girls 12-15. Short stories 1,500 to 2,500; serials 
3-8 parts; articles 500-1,000. Puzzles, games, quiz- 
zes, poems. Aurelia Reigner. Ic up. Acc. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont 
St. and Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) Fiction and 
articles to 2,000 of interest to teen-age boys and 
ie emis photographs, verse. Miss Guin Ream. 

c. Acc. 

Words of Cheer, Scottdale, Pa. Stories 1,500- 
2,000 emphasizing courage in solving problems of 
Christian living, loyalty to church and home, and 
achievement. Articles 800-1,000 encouraging love 
of nature, worth-while hobbies, and Christian service. 
Short poems and fillers of nature and inspiration. 
Elizabeth Showalter, Editor. To $5 per 1,000 words. 

You, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. (M-15) For teen-age readers. Character-building 
fiction to 2,500, articles, interviews to 1,500. Verse. 
James E. Sweaney. Ic, verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Yourg Ambassador, Box 233, Lincoln, Nebr. (M) 
Fiction of definite spiritual tone for all ages from tiny 
tots to teens. All non-fiction staff-written. Acc. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls. Junior high schoo! 
age. Short stories to 1,600, with shorter lengths pre- 
ferred; serials up to 1,500 words per installment. 
Articles 800-1,000. Verse 4-8 lines. James T. Feely. 
Short stories $75 up, serials $150-$350, non-fiction 
2c up. Acc. 

The Young Judaean, 116 W. 14th St., New York 
11. (M-25) Stories of special interest to American 
Jewish young people aged 11-13, to 2,000. Millicent 
Rubenstein. Approx. 2c. Pub. 

Youth, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, 
religious short stories 1,000-2,500; serials 4 to 8 
chapters; photo features and general features, 1,000; 


COMING IN MARCH 


Every poet will be interested in the List 
of Markets for Poetry Including Light Verse 
which will appear in the March Author & 
Journalist. Heretofore this list has been in 
the April issue, but for 1957 it has been 
shifted to March. You will find no better 
list anywhere. 

In addition, there will be important ar- 
ticles on fiction and non-fiction, plus all the 
regular features that make A¢J indispensable 
to writers. 

If you are not now a subscriber, make sure 
of getting the March issue and subsequent 
help-filled issues. Use the handy order form 
on Page 31. 


verse, 1-4 stanzas. Kenneth F. Hall. $3 per 1,000 


words. Acc. 
Ages 9 - 12 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Juniors 9 to 11. Short stories of character- 
building value, historical, informative, nature, under 
500; verse; photos. Harriet Lilly. Low rates. Acc. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M-20) A monthly for boys and girls 4-12. 
Outstanding seasonable outdoor adventure, holiday, 
and wholesome action stories, conforming to Chris- 
tian ideals, 800-2,000. Tiny tot stories 400-800; 
short dramatizations. Occasional serials, 7-11 chap- 
ters; 2- and 3-part action stories. Well stocked with 
articles and verse. La Vern W. Parmley. Ic, verse 25c 
per line. Acc. 

Friendways, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Stories of 
character building or religious value, 800-1,500; 
serials 6-8 chapters; verse 2-6 stanzas. Mae R. Mc- 
Alpin. $3 per 1,000 words. 

Hi! A Catholic Magazine for Growing Ups, 25 
Graveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. (M_ exc. 
July, August) Boys and girls 9 through 12. Fiction 
to 1,500; articles to. 1,000; how-to-do-its, especially 
simple woodworking projects with rough sketches, to 
300. John S. Gibbons. Ie up, fiction minimum $15. 
Acc. 

Journeys, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. 
State St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; 
verse; puzzles; photos. Accent on wholesome home 
life. Hazel M. Kennedy. Low rates. Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls, 4th, 5th, and 6th grade 
age. Short stories 800-1,000; articles 300; serials to 
3,200; verse, 12 lines. Roy G. Lindeman. Good rates. 


Junior Life, Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central 
Pkwy., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 
12. Wholesome short stories 1,000 and 1,500; illus- 
trated hobby and handicraft articles 200-300; puzzles. 
Jane Buerger, V3c-V2c. Acc. 

Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(W) Character-building stories where juniors meet 
problems in a Christian way, 1,500-1,800. Articles 
1,000-1,200 about people who have done interesting, 
unselfish things; articles about famous people when 
they were of junior age or slightly older. Jean E. 
Hoskings. $7.50 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Junior World, Christian Board of Publications, 
Beaumont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 1,500; 
poems up to 20 lines; illustrated informative articles 
(state source) 100 to 1,000. Dorothy M. Livsey. $5 
per 1,000 words. Acc. 

My Counsellor, Scripture Press, 1825 College Ave., 
Wheaton, III. (M) Short stories, a few 2-4 part serials, 
for boys and girls 9-13; articles on boys and girls who 
are doing something unusual as Christians; object 
lessons from the world about us. Fillers, human in- 
terest anecdotes to 300. No verse. All material must 
—_ strong evangelical slant. James R. Adair. 1¢-2c. 

cc. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 
Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Boys and 
girls 9 to 12. Mystery, camping, adventure, animal 
short stories 1,200-1,600; articles on birds, animals, 
gardening, games, things to make and do, 300-700; 
verse 4-12 lines. Miss Jo Alice Haigh. Ic up. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 1,500- 
2,000 that present solutions to problems. Articles 
800-1,000. Verse. How-to fillers. ‘Frankly evan- 
gelical in tone.’’ L. M. Lowell. 1c. Acc. 

Trai!biazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) 
Boys and girls 9-11. Short stories 1,000-1,800. 
Serials, 2-10 parts; articles, 200-1,000. Puzzles, 
games, quizzes, poems. Evelyn Nevin Ferguson. Ic up. 

Trails for Juniors, Methodist Publishing House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest 
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children 9 to 12; short stories 1,500-1,800. Sched- 
ules filled for 1957, some material will be purchased 
for 1958. Marion C. Armstrong. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Ages 4-9 

Beams of Light, Scottdale, Pa. Stories 400-900 
about everyday experiences of children who make 
thoughtful, unselfish decisions; also dealing with for- 
eign children, missionaries, the world God has made, 
etc. Nothing ‘‘preachy,’’ but material that will con- 
tribute to character building and enlarging of con- 
cepts of happy home and church life. Helen Trumbo, 
Editor. To $5 per 1,000 words. 

Our Little Messenger, Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, 
Inc., 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (W during 
school year.) Written on three grade levels—1, 2 and 
3. Short stories, 100-150; verse to 12 lines; riddles, 
puzzles, special day articles, plays, ‘“how to make 
things.’” Dorothy |. Andrews. Acc. 


Jim Willoughby 


“Oh, shucks, from outside the restaurant I 
thought it said WRITER.” 


Pictures and Stories, Methodist Publishing House, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest 
children 6 to 8; short stories 600-950. Mattie Lula 
Cooper. About 1 Yac. Acc. 

Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (Bi-M-25) An adult publication using also 
stories 500-700 for children 4-10. Robert J. Cadigan. 
2c. Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) For 
children 4-8. Character-building and spiritual short 
stories 300-1,000; humorous and historical stories, 
fantasy, well plotted. Things to make and do. Poetry 
under 16 lines. Evelyn Nevin Ferguson. Ic up, verse 
20c a line. Acc. 

Stories for Children, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. 
Moral, character-building, religious short-stories 300- 
700; nature, religious verse; photos of nature, chil- 
dren. Mae R. McAlpin. $3 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Publications, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1,000; poems 
to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500; drawings or 
photos, child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. 
Dorothy M. Livsey. $4 to $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 Ninth 
Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 4-8. Stor- 
ies of outdoors and home life, 500-700; articles, 100- 
200, on missions, how-to-do, games; feature articles 
with illustrations; verse, 1-3 stanzas; cartoons. Miss 
Jo Alice Haigh. 1c up. Acc. 

Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (W) Character-building stories and stories about 
Christian family life to -700. How-to-make articles, 
puzzles, good children’s poetry. Jean E. Hoskings. 
$5-$7, poetry $2-$3. Acc. 

Tell Me, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, lil. (W) Children 6-8. Articles 200-600; 
stories 600-800; verse. Low rates. Hazel M. Kennedy. 
Acc. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo-stories, 
feature articles, news items, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines with our help and so get fast checks and 
bylines. Send for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn 
how to “‘write to seli... Our money-back guarantee protects 


you. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. R, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


WRITE AS A PROFESSIONAL! 


Learn how through our new method of individualized, per- 
sonal instruction. Send for outline synopsis of 40 basic 
lessons, covering fiction and non-fiction technique. 
American Institute of Professional Writing 
M. L. Hopceraft, Director 


Alameda, New Mexico 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, dependable service. Approved editor’s style on 
16-Ib. or 20-Ib. bond paper. Extra first and last pages. 
One carbon copy free. Corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, etc. All work proofread and mailed 
to you FLAT. 40c per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE. 
Editing and typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. 
(New Electric typewriter.) 
AGNES CAMPBELL 
1544 South Pennsylvania Denver, Colorado 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 


Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 


Short-Short Stories. May, 1956 

Travel Markets, Farm Magazines. June, 1956 
Syndicates. Plays. Greeting Cards. August, 1956 
Specialized Magazines. September, 1956 
a Religious Magazines. October, 


Book Publishers. November, 1956 


Business (Trade) Publications, Company Publica- 
tions. December, 1956 


Handy Market List. January, 1957 
Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 13/3 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


Epiror’s Cxoice, edited by Herbert R. Mayes. 

Random House. 480 pages. $3.95. 

Even a brief look at this book makes one realize 
how short stories in magazines of mass circulation 
have improved under the critical judgment of men 
like Herbert Maves. 

Mr. Mayes, who has edited Good Housekeeping 
since 1938, has chosen 26 stories from the pages 
of his magazine. They show outstanding literary 
skill plus vast variety—humor, satire, realism, re- 
gional atmosphere—with settings ranging from an 
American gambling house to an Italian monastery. 
Completely absent is the sweet romance that used 
to fill popular magazines. Here may be one reason 
for Good Househeeping’s success under Mr. Mayes: 
he recognizes women’s intelligence and breadth of 
interest. 

This anthology will profit both the professional 
writer and the writer who is still striving to 
achieve a wide audience. Not only will they be 
stimulated by the stories, but they will find Mr. 
Mayes’ introduction superb. 


Tue ROMANCE oF WriTING, by Keith Gordon 
Irwin. The Viking Press. 160 pages. $3.50. 
How did alphabets originate? Did you know 

that our dollar sign originated as an abbreviation 

of “pieces of eight’? or that 15th century best- 
sellers were arithmetics—the first self-help books? 

Professor Irwin discusses very entertainingly 
many fascinating matters concerned with the de- 
velopment of writing and printing from the earli- 
est days on down. Here is an informative and de- 
lightful book—made more so by the author’s line 
illustrations. 


THe WritER AND His Crart, edited by Roy W. 
Cowden. University of Michigan Press. 304 
pages. $1.25. 

Here are 20 lectures to the young writer by 
authors as distinguished—and as diverse—as Zona 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50 


MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Calif 


Gale, Norman Cousins, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
and John Crowe Ransom. The subject matter is 
as varied as the authors, but the lectures are alike 
in stressing literature as art and a reflection of 
contemporary culture. 
the serious writer. 


An important book for 


THE Best SCIENCE FICTION STORIES AND NOVELS, 
1956, edited by T. E. Dikty. Frederick Fell, Inc. 
256 pages. $3.50. 

Mr. Dikty’s eleventh authoritative collection is 
must for the writer who wants to keep up with 
science fiction trends. The 14 stories reprinted 
constitute a fine cross section of the field. 


« 


AsusivE Worps, or How to Cuss EFFECTIVELY, by 
Clyde Crobaugh, Ph. D. Copia Verborum, 100 
pages. $2. 

If you refer to Doctor Crobaugh’s book, your 
story characters can abuse one another not only 
vigorously but effectively. They won't need to re- 
sort to such puny phrases as lousy bum or dirty 
scoundrel. 

The good doctor defines hundreds of words 
from blatherskite to wampus. You'll be vastly en- 
tertained in the process of finding the right word 
for every situation and every character. 


Business Writing 
[Continued from Page 16| 


ness, the personality of the owners, etc., may or 
may not be essential facts. If they will help the 
reader determine the adaptability of the idea to 
his business, they are essential. If thye will not, 
they are superfluous and should be omitted. 

The old truisms business men like to repeat to 
reporters, such as they have always found honesty 
the best policy, etc., have no place in a business 
journal feature. Listen to the man and make 
notes of his remarks, but forget them before you 
get out the door. 

Finally, until you have mastered the technique 
aim your material at the smaller, lower-pay journ- 
als. You will find less competition in them from 
seasoned veterans. Also more of their editors will 
take the time to develop a promising novice. 
Equally important is the fact chat when you are 
ready to move on to the better-paying publica- 
tions you will not have to overcome the handicap 
of a poor impression made by your earlier efforts. 


The young writer would be a fool to follow a 
theory. Teach yourself by your own mistakes; 
people learn only by errors.—William Faulkner. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS TO THE BEST MARKETS 


$50, $75, $300, $500, $850 are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 


There are over 200 


markets buying actively the short-short type fiction. Our agency has sold short-shorts from $75 to $850 


apiece. New writers who never sold before are constantly selling to these markets. 


If you have written 


short-shorts which you think should sell, by all means let me try them for you in the current popular markets. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 per short-short. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion; 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


WRITE STORIES thot Sell! Special folio shows 
how, with list of best marke y Heideman—25c post- 
paid. F. Peacock, 2316 Chelsea we. Memphis 8, Ten- 
nessee. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (What to Charge). Su 
ment Social Security with public ge og 25,000 
word guide $2. Public Steno., Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR PUBLICATION. $1.00 Booklet tells all. 
Jim Ralph, 733 Ocean View Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 


REVEALING NEW BOOK—"How to Use Your Sixth Sense, 
Your Intuition,” by Malcolm Knight. Gives you under- 
standing of where your impelling urges come from and 
how you can become a creative genius. Order from the 
author, Homeland, Calif. $1.00 per copy postpaid. 


GOLD-IN writer's priceless primer. An- 
swers “How Do I re $1.00. F. M. Bernier, 296 Bed- 
ford St., Lexington "Mere 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every writing problem 
—— and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


“1 COMMITTED SUICIDE.” Sensational! $1.00 
it. Save unhappy lives. Ed Chenette, Bartow, F 3 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 1753- 
2152. Chart 21x28, $1. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisi- 
ana. 


——s FOR FILLERS, 10c. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala- 
ma. 


— STORY TROUBLE? No need to. “The 

has been responsible for my sellin 
a and over 600 short stories and nov 
= for the perfect story framework. NOT a formula, 
ut a pattern against which you can lay your story to 
assure strong and dramatic story line. Simple to use—sure 
in results. 2,500 golden words for $3.00. Money — if 
= delighted. Galen C. Colin, 1632 South Volutsia, Wichita 

ansas. 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, — — gog- 
writing lessons and cartoon news. coey- 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, N 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets for manuscripts are avail- 
= as long as they last, at 25c each postpaid. May, 

1956 (Short-Short ries). June, 1956 (Travel, Farm 

August, 1956 Cards, 

jays). , 1956 (Sp tober, 

‘uittle Ma ozines, Religious Monee November, 

6 (Book Publishers). December, 19 Business—Trade 

(Handy Market List). Send 25¢ each (coin or stamps) to 

AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka 

Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 


Magazines). 


OPPORTUNITIES 


PROFITABLE UNUSUAL mail order opportunity, tested, spare 
or full time, ideal for writer, free information. Annette 
Sunn, Dept. C, 605 Alabama Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEARLY 3000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, wheel, list 
of emotions, etc., = SCB Characterization Kit. You can 
create t¢ listic, lifelike characters that sell 
today’s stories. FREE calendar reckoner. Complete Kit $2. 

FREE information. Blois, 576 Riverdale, Richmond-Van 

couver, BC, Canada. 


FrepRUARY, 1957 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


SERVICES 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
poge bs: NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Paul's Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 19. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN Shorthand! Write: Dicto- 
graphia, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6, Nebraska. 


ves. A HAPPY LIFE—? See my ad on page 19. Anthony 
iver. 


PERSONALS 


WRITERS: Correspondence invited. OBJECT: Round Robin. 
Reply stamp requested. Chanel Monaghan, 236 Columbia 
Place, Los Angeles 26, California. 


the thrill of romance thru this stost club! 

| inte mented letter. This club is conducted on a high 

lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 
d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 

lars FREE. EVAN MOORE; Box 988 , Jacksonville, Florida 


ADEAS 
| 
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“Words cannot ex- 
press how happy and 
proud I am of my 
book . . . the jacket, 
the color, the de- 


author of The Peo- 
i ple We Call Indians. 


“T am very pleased 
with the job you 
have done. bw de- 
sign and production the 
first and detail. 
the publicity is ex- D. Tue- 
cellent.” NoRMAN The 
T. LyKes, author of § 

A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Accidents. 


| FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
u. ¥ tells all about this plan 
d 


Hundreds of satisfied authors like the 
five pictured above explain why V, antage 
Press is America’s largest cooperative 
publisher. Learn how your hook, too, 
can be successfully published, promoted 
and distributed. Send today for our 
free, illustrated booklet. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below—now. 2 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 
| 120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. ¥- is 
(In Washington, D.C.: 
a FREE 24-page illustrated booklet 


d me your 
America’s icone your cooperative publishing program. 
Largest 


Cooperative 
Publisher! 


ARE LOOKING FOR A POBLISHER 
“was. pleased by a 
Evolution® ry \e simply be ything is 
a 
we is a fine boo — 
le, & pictures 
clear and beautif 
of Vantage for 
excellent works 
2. author of The 
Harmony Society: 
ADDRESS...........-- 


